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this, we will only say that unless it provides for 
the screening of a fixed quota of British-made 
films, it will be hardly worth introducing. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


ITH the usual pageantry, Parliament 
began a new session on Tuesday. 
It is to be a short session, ending 


Mr. MacDonald made familiar play with the 
meagreness of the Government’s programme, but 


in July, and both the size and the nature 
of the Government’s programme are con- 
ditioned by that fact. The King’s Speech, 
accordingly, was brief to the point of terseness 
in its promises of new legislation. But it may 
yet prove unique among such declarations in 
having mentioned nothing that cannot be passed 
into law before the holidays begin. Apart from 
the proposed amendment of the trade union laws, 
which takes first place, there are two smaller pro- 
jects that may affect the daily life and tastes of 
the community much more intimately than most 
of the Acts that are ranked politically in the first 
class. One is a measure of leasehold reform which 
will be useful if, without hampering building or 
feconstruction, it compensates out-going tenants 
for their improvements and the goodwill they have 
created. The other is a Bill to encourage the 
production and exhibition of British films. As to 


there was real point in the Prime Minister’s 
retort that it was not his business to provide the 
Opposition with material to work upon. With 
industry still rocking from the convulsions of 
the past year, this is no time for bombarding it 
with heavy enactments. The nation has still to 
recover its balance, and it will be helped, not 
hindered, by the knowledge that the bigger 
schemes of legislation, like Poor Law reform and 
a new Factories Bill, are to be postponed to the 
autumn session. All Governments attempt, and 
most of them pass, far too many laws, and if 
there is now a prospect of eight months’ respite 
from the deluge, we ought to be thankful. After 
all, the respite is only relative, and if the Opposi- 
tion know their business they will not be left for 
one moment without employment, useful or other- 
wise. Even if everything else were to fail there 
would still be the Budget, and the need for ascer- 
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taining the whereabouts of that elusive nymph, 
Economy, and inducing her to become domiciled 
among us once more. 


The Bishops’ well-kept secret was given to the 
world on Tuesday. It is certainly not a sensa- 
tional document. For the most part, as the 
Primate pointed out in an able speech, it con- 
sists of changes of a non-controversial kind, and 
those parts of it which are controversial do not, 
we feel sure, contain anything which any party 
within the Church need consider outrageous to 
its conscience. The schisms so freely predicted 
in quarters not conspicuous for Churchmanship 
are quite unlikely to occur. The Popish Plot 
has turned into a sad little squib. In any case, 
the new Book is only Permissive—no one need 
use it who prefers the old—and it is therefore 
difficult to see where cause for complaint lies. 
If the Evangelicals are shocked by the sanction- 
ing of certain forms and practices, we can only 
say that these—as well as many others—were 
already in use before the New Prayer Book was 
drawn up, and that official approval of them at 
least shows where the line must be drawn in the 
future, to the obvious improvement of discipline. 


The proposed alternatives ure on the whole 
excellent, and at least mark a great improve- 
ment. The Communion Office—the centre of 
controversy—has been rearranged with good taste 
and discretion. Without any fetish of mere 
antiquarianism the new form rests upon the 
Primitive models, and the Canon, mangled in 1552, 
is restored to something like its historic form. 
The English rite is thus brought into line with 
the other chief Anglican Churches in Scotland, 
the United States, and South Africa. We know 
that some on the Anglo-Catholic side will be dis- 
appointed with the new form, but it does on 
the whole represent with fairness the true English 
position in the matter; and the Bishops are to be 
congratulated on the result of their long and patient 
work, though we may regret that they have not used 
their opportunities to wider and more imaginative 
purpose. Whether, now that their labours are 
complete, they can continue to bear the strain 
of refraining from controversy remains to be seen. 
Two have already broken silence. The Bishop of 
Birmingham’s remarks strike us as being in the 
worst possible taste. As for the Bishop of Nor- 
wich, a Cabinet Minister who found himself in 
fundamental disagreement with his colleagues 
and felt it to be his duty to say so publicly, would 
first feel it his duty to resign; but that course 
would not appear to appeal to Dr. Pollock. 


The prospects of agreement in China have 
undoubtedly improved during the past week. 
The friendly reference to that country in the 
King’s Speech and the reassuring declaration on 
Cabinet policy made by Mr. Baldwin in Parlia- 
ment will lessen the feeling of distrust which our 
over-advertised military precautions had aroused 
abroad. The decision to land troops at Hong- 
Kong instead of Shanghai if circumstances per- 
mit is a wise and courageous one, which will do 
much to confirm the growing realization in the 
United States and Japan that our policy is one 
of sincere conciliation. People often forget their 
differences in adversity, and the fact that the 
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various Powers have been able to unite in a 
test to Peking against the dismissal of Sir Francis 
Aglen may perhaps mark the beginning of a ney 
period of foreign co-operation which woul 
greatly facilitate the. solution of the Chine 
problem. 


Sir Austen Chamberlain’s detailed offer to th 
Chinese has not yet been accepted, and the draf, 
agreement regulating the immediate future of the 
Hankow and Kiukiang Concessions is still yp. 
signed. But was it to be expected that the 
extremist wing of the Kuomintang would give jp 
without a fight? Naturally the whole pressure 
of Bolshevist-guided opinion is seeking to wreck 
the negotiations which have been renewed 
between Mr. O’Malley and Mr. Chen. At firg, 
under its influence, the Nationalist Foreign 
Minister objected to the landing of troops in 
Shanghai. The British Government was not to 
be drawn into sharp rejoinder, but its announce. 
ment that these troops may go to Hong-Kong 
has deprived Mr. Chen of a useful weapon of 
propaganda. He has had to produce another 
cause for complaint, and a singularly feeble one 
it is. He reproaches us for negotiating with the 
North as well as the South. If he wants us to 
interfere in Chinese affairs by supporting one 
faction against another, he has no right whatever 
to grumble that our present treaty rights 
constitute a menace to Chinese sovereignty. 


President Coolidge’s proposal for a neutral 
zone round Shanghai is one which we should 
warmly support were there any great probability 
of its being accepted. Undoubtedly the principal 
danger to Shanghai would not come from a 
victorious Cantonese army, but from an invasion 
of the settlement by defeated troops or from a 
rising of the Chinese inhabitants. The fact is, 
of course, that both parties in China feel Shanghai 
is far too valuable a place to be left under foreign 
control, and, were they to make any pretence of 
accepting the American suggestion, they would 
add to it so many conditions that it might 
endanger rather than safeguard the residents in 
the settlement. If Western intervention can help 
at all, it must come in the form of a bold proposal 
to summon a conference at which the whole ques 
tion of the situation of foreigners in China will 
be discussed, and at which both North and South 
will be represented. 


Thanks very largely to Sir Frank Meyer, we 
have at last got as far as a Departmental Con- 
mittee to sit upon the remains of D.O.R.A., and 
to order, we hope, their instant interment. The 
public convenience demands it, as well as a certain 
reputation this country enjoys for a common-sense 
ordering of its affairs. Not to be able to buy 
chocolates after nine o’clock, or tobacco after 
eight; to enter a chemist’s shop and find that 
while he may sell you a lancet or a bandage of 
put up a prescription, he is forbidden to sell you 
soap or a sponge-bag or any toilet article that 
you may happen to need; to be met in another 
establishment with prohibitions that distinguish 
between bacon, eggs and plums as immediately 
purchasable commodities—all this is exasperating 
nonsense. In most cases, the shop being already 
open and the assistants there, the removal of these 
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ridiculous embargoes will have no effect on the 
hours. In others, only slight readjustments of 
the working time-table will be needed to enable 
the public to get what it wants without robbing 
the staffs of their leisure. 


If, as is rumoured, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer intends to reduce the duties on whisky 
in his next Budget he will be doing a wise thing. 
But if, as also is rumoured, he intends to increase 
the duties on foreign wines by way of compensa- 
tion he will be doing an unwise thing, and that 
for more reasons than one. Presumably any 
increase of the wine duty will be undertaken with 
the idea of stimulating the sales of Empire wines, 
but we fear that the attempt will prove disappoint- 
ing. Imperial wines have their place, and we 
would not be thought to wish to discourage them, 
but the truth is that no amount of fiscal preference 
will give them a preference among people of taste. 
Further, the consumption of wine in this country 
ison the up-grade, and to stop that tendency now 
by heavier duties would be a serious mistake. It 
is argued that a reduction in the spirit duty from 
72s. a gallon to 50s. a gallon will so greatly 
increase consumption that the Exchequer will 
actually gain in revenue. Surely the same 
argument applies with equal force to wines. 


The squares of London are among the greatest 
treasures of our city, but we possess them very 
precariously. As Mr. Frank Hunt, the valuer to 
the London County Council, lately pointed out 
in a paper read to the Fellows of the Surveyors’ 
Institute, the great majority of the squares are 
privately owned, and are thus liable to be 
sacrificed at any time to some building scheme. 
Again and again in recent years it has been neces- 
sary to organize public opinion in defence of 
menaced squares, and at the moment it seems 
likely that a yet more strenuous battle will have 
to be fought for the protection of two of the 
squares in Bloomsbury. One owner has lately 
set an excellent example by voluntarily limiting 
his freedom of disposal; we hope the example will 
be followed by some others; but clearly there is 
need of protective legislation. 


Revolutions in Portugal are not always what 
they seem. In the present case some of the 
tevolutionary leaders, including men like General 
Norton da Mattos, the former Ambassador in 
London, may be actuated by a disgust with the 
dictatorial methods employed by General 
Carmona. But the revolt, like most risings of its 
nature, probably has its economic causes. We 
tead in one paper that millers were furious with a 
tegime which prohibited the manufacture of any 
but one type of bread in order to prevent specu- 
lation. According to another paper, a dispute as 
to whether the State tobacco monopoly should be 
granted to a British or a French firm is the reason 
for the serious loss of life in Oporto, Lisbon and 
elsewhere. We do not pretend to know the exact 
Motives in the minds of the revolutionaries, but 
one thing is clear :. Portugal will not rise above the 
level of the traditional South American Republic 
while her army is strong enough to overthrow any 
Government it dislikes and her politicians take 
Office solelyt hat they may rob the people they are 
Supposed to govern. 


There are at present only 56,000 registered 
unemployed in France, but this figure, although 
it seems small to us, is already alarmingly large 
in a country where for so long the demand for 
labour has greatly exceeded the supply. In such 
circumstances M. Poincaré may be forgiven for 
seeking for plausible explanations of this con- 
sequence of his financial policy, but there can be 
no excuse whatever for his ridiculous suggestion 
that many of the British tourists in France have 
been people ‘‘on the dole.”’ One hears this 
absurd story from peasants all over France and 
Belgium, but, hitherto, responsible people have 
not attached any importance to it. We do not 
know whether the British Embassy has taken up 
the matter officially, but some move should be 
made to remind M. Poincaré that, however great 
may be the sacrifices we are making to save our 
unemployed from complete demoralization as a 
result of the war, as long as our former Allies 
refuse to pay the money they owe us, British 
subjects ‘‘ on the dole ’’ can most certainly not 
afford to cross the Channel on pleasure trips. 


We have never concealed our objection to the 
intrusion of distinguished amateurs into the field 
of journalism; but an exception must be made 
in the case of Mr. Churchill. He began his 
public career as a war correspondent, and he still 
writes with a mastery of words and a gift of 
metaphor that any journalist must envy. The 
handicap of a rather halting delivery, which 
occasionally cramps his oratory, does not restrain 
his fluent pen. His descriptions of the Battles 
of the Somme and of Jutland, which appeared 
this week in The Times, are models of vivid 
historical writing. And in the more ephemeral 
field of contemporary politics he has just let fall 
a bon mot on the position of recanting Liberals 
like Captain Wedgwood Benn—‘‘ between the 
devil and the deep L.-G.’’—which almost deserves 
to become a classic. Mr. Churchill is, we 
believe, the only great phrase-maker in the present 
House of Commons. 


It is better to be frank about the Chamberlain 
statue in the lobby of the House of Commons. 
What our more discreet contemporaries have 
described as ‘‘ a general feeling ’’’ ameng mem- 
bers that the statue ‘‘ is, in some respects, dis- 
appointing,”’ was, in reality, a howl of derision. 
Joseph Chamberlain was nothing if not a fighting 
man. He was known to all parties as ‘‘ Fighting 
Joe.’’ As Lord Balfour has just said of him, he 
never could be insignificant.’’ He entered 
Parliament comparatively late in life, but ‘‘ from 
the very first day on which he joined that most 
critical of assemblies his most original and 
effective style of eloquence captured the House.”’ 
Yet here he is represented, for the information of 
posterity, as a rather weak-minded lad of 
eighteen, addressing a Unitarian Bible Class. 
This apologetic attitude, this deprecating air, this 
shy foot advanced yet not daring to plant itself 
firmly, are all about as unlike the original as 
anything could be. There is no real reason 
why our sculptors should fail in this disastrous 
way every time they are confronted with a big 
personality. Unless, of course, we are choosing 
the wrong sculptors. 
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REFORM OF THE PARLIAMENTARY 
MACHINE 


T is the merit, not the defect, of the King’s 

Speech that it is not overloaded with promises 

of legislation. We overrate the importance of 
new Acts of Parliament, and the old saying that 
what is best administered is best has this very 
pointed application to our Parliamentary system, 
that an hour spent on criticism of the way in 
which the existing law works is worth a day in 
making new laws. Parliament will never be a 
good instrument of construction, but it is an ideal 
critical body, and its natural and _ traditional 
medium is finance. The fewer new Bills, the 
more time there should be for the discharge of 
this, its primary duty, and one important Bill 
a session is an ample allowance. 

One or two Back-benchers have had the courage 
to say these things this week, and one could wish 
that Mr. Baldwin had said them, too. Instead, 
he made excuses for the virtues of the King’s 
Speech, and apparently felt quite keenly the 
Labour reproaches that there was no promise in 
the Speech of a Bill to reform the franchise or the 
Poor Law or the conditions of labour in factories. 
These are all desirable reforms, but it is self- 
deception to pretend that they compare in intrinsic 
importance or in popular esteem with the great 
Parliamentary duty of criticizing current affairs 
through finance. Mr. Baldwin thinks very justly 
that Parliament works too long, and that the work 
of tired men is both bad-tempered and inefficient, 
but he is enamoured of a project for beginning 
the new session in the autumn instead of in 
February, and defends the meagre promise of new 
legislation on the ground that if Parliament does 
not set itself too much to do it may make an early 
beginning of the next session this autumn. The 
idea is that if Parliament begins the session in the 
autumn it may get through its Supplementary 
Estimates and the second readings of its big Bills 
before Christmas, and so make certain of rising 
for a long vacation by the end of July. At present 
it may be June or even July before the Finance 
Bill is out of the way, and that is late for be- 
ginning the Committee stages of Bills. The sug- 
gestion seems to raise the whole general question 
of the efficiency of the Parliamentary time-table. 

Frankly, we think that there is very little in 
the idea. It was condemned by the committee 
that reported in 1924 on the ground, among others, 
that it would encourage obstruction if Standing 
Orders fixed a date at the end of July for the end 
of the session, and that if new sessions normally 
began in November the Government would no 
longer be able to threaten Parliament with an 
autumn session unless discussion were curtailed. 
It would be well worth making an effort if Par- 
liament had any chance of rising, say, at the end 
of May, so that its work could be confined to the 
months of bad weather, and the good weather 
reserved for holidays or work in the constituencies, 
or for Ministers in their departments. But Mr. 
Baldwin’s plan of beginning the new session in 
November would not realize that ideal. So long 
as the financial year ends on March 31, and the 
Budget is delayed until well on into April, there 
is inevitably a congestion of business in the 
height of summer, but the Treasury objections to 
altering the beginning of the financial year to the 
beginning of the calendar year are very serious, 


and until they can be surmounted, changing the 
date from the beginning of the session is not in 
practice likely to make much difference. 

The efficiency of the Parliamentary machine . 
of more than technical interest ; it vitally Concerns 
the whole nation. The spirit of Parliament is s¢jj 
undimmed, and glows most strongly in a nationa) 
emergency, but few would maintain that its 
mechanics are well devised, or could not be im. 
proved by better organization. Its first function 
is as a guardian of the public money, but it is 
notorious that millions are voted every year with. 
out even a pretence of examination. The light. 
hearted carelessness with which vast estimates are 
voted without examination is in singular contrag 
with the tedious prolixity of the debates on the 
Finance Bill through its various readings and its 
committee and report stages. Yet surely the 
amount that is spent is a far more important sub. 
ject of inquiry than the precise method by which 
the money to pay is raised, for the estimates 
determine the amount that has to be got out of 
the country, whereas the Finance Bill, after all, 
merely determines how or in what proportions as 
between each other we shall pay the money. And 
slack control over spending necessarily means 
slack control over administration and over policy. 
The curious divorce of debate from the topics that 
are engaging men’s minds outside has often been 
the subject of comment, and is one of the causes 
of the jealousy that Parliament has of the Press, 
for while Parliament, tied up by its own rules, 
stumbles heavily in the rear of events, the Press 
is free to debate topics when they are upper 
most in the public minds. Few who have not sat 
through a session have any idea of how much of 
its work is the mere convolution of complicated 
machinery, with neither a body to be kicked nor 
a soul to be saved, and young members especially, 
arriving fresh with ideals, invariably feel a deep 
depression of spirit before they have been in the 
House for long, so difficult is it for them to 
establish contact with the things that seem to 
them to matter. 

There was a time when questions were the most 
interesting hour of the day in Parliament, but the 
rules are now so strict that most of the questions 
and answers might just as well be printed and not 
put orally. It would be a gain if oral questions 
and answers were cut down to half an hour and the 
remaining half-hour were given regularly ‘0 
informal debate on some topic of the day that was 
not on the Order Paper. It would correspond to 
the interpellation in the French Chamber, and 
would do much to establish contact between 
current work in the house and current interest out- 
side. But ingenuity could suggest many reforms 
in the rules of procedure. The present system 
gives an excessive amount of time to the front 
bench men. Especially is this a grievance of 
young Conservatives, who are perpetually being 
required to deny themselves in favour of some 
more or less brilliant exposition by the front 
bench of the hackneyed commonplaces of patty 
controversy. ‘There is no remedy for this griev- 
ance until the front benches learn the virtues 
self-compression and eschew the pyrotechnics 
party which so tire sensible men outside 
House. 

But perhaps the greatest waster of time is the 
stage in Committee of the whole House. This 
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e has become a Parliamentary fetish, for back 
penchers denied speech on the principles of a bill 
are here given their chance on the details. But it 
is rare that changes of substance are made in a 
pill in consequence of these debates, and much of 
the obscurity of our legislation is due to the 
multiplicity of small amendments made at this 
stage. A bill that comes from the draughtsman 
clear in its meaning survives the Committee stage 
only to make work for the lawyers. It would be a 
gain to abolish Committee stage of the whole 
House and relegate all this work to the small 
standing committees, leaving only the report stage 
to the whole House. Not only would an immense 
amount of time be saved but the work would be 
better done. The Commons are notoriously jealous 
even of their own Committees, but it is to an exten- 
sion of the Committee system that we should look 
for improvement. No Estimate should ever be 
submitted to the House unless it has been first 
examined by an Estimates Committee. It should 
not be an accountancy examination, but one that 
should give prominence to any question of principle 
that is involved in the accounts, and the report 
should be a carefully written document bringing 
out those matters on which the considered opinion 
of the House is most to be desired. 

A new and extended Committee system, 
with its formal reports, might be an_ ideal 
training ground for young ability which now 
finds a difficulty in expression. Moreover, if 
we ever had a Budget Committee on the 
French model, we might find a new use for the 
postponement of the beginning of the financial 
year to the first quarter. For such a committee 
would have to be privy to the estimates before they 
were in their final shape and be given opportunities 
for independent investigation on which it might 
found a report that would be presented to Parlia- 
ment simultaneously with the estimates. Mr. 
Baldwin’s plan of beginning the new session in 
the autumn would work admirably with changes 
that would prepare issues for the House and by 
shaping the course of debates diminish the power 
of rhetoric and establish closer contact with 
reality. 


THE NEW PRAYER BOOK 
Press loves to describe as_history- 


making any event of more than passing 

interest. The description may well prove to 
be applicable to the scene on Monday afternoon 
when the Primate formally handed to Convoca- 
tion the Bishops’ draft of the revised Prayer 
Book. It may prove to have opened a new 
chapter in the story of English-speaking 
Christianity. The Book has aroused the greatest 
public interest, and the call on the presses is said 
to be enormous. Though copies are, it seems, 
hard to come by, the new proposals have been 
fully reported and are now in possession of the 
public. It is not our purpose in this article to 
describe the suggested changes in detail, but 
father to attempt to appraise them. 
_ To describe this volume as a new Prayer Book 
18, of course, a serious misnomer. It in no sense 
takes the place of the existing Book, but is merely 
a schedule of permitted variations from it to meet 


the needs of changed circumstances. It was made — 


emphatically clear that its use, if accepted, will 
be entirely optional, and that those who prefer 
the old Book as it stands will have the complete 
right to go on using it. It is an alternative, not 
a substitute, and is avowedly experimental: it 
must take some time for the proposed revision to 
be adequately tested in practice and for Church 
people to define their attitude. In the end it is 
hoped that some one form of worship will win 
its way to general acceptance and make possible 
the production of a new Book to take the place 
of the existing forms. 

That some changes were essential in the Book 
established in 1662 is clear to all reasonable men. 
As the Primate explained in his moving speech, a 
new world has come to birth since then, and the 
genius of traditional Anglicanism needed fresh 
symbols if it is to express itself in this modern 
age. For one thing the demand for uniformity, 
which was characteristic of Tudor and Stuart 
times, is out of tune with the spirit of our age, 
and the attempt to impose it is impracticable. 
The old Book had in fact proved unworkable, and 
the clergy were taking the law into their own 
hands in an attempt to adapt the traditional wor- 
ship to the changed mental climate of our time. 
The Church with commendable realism has set 
itself to face the facts. The process of revising 
the existing Book has now lasted for twenty years 
—a period more pregnant and decisive than any 
in the life of the English people. The Con- 
vocations have been employed for years, and the 
National Assembly ever since its origin, in com- 
piling a schedule of proposed adaptations; while 
different schools of thought within the Church 
have issued their own schemes of desired changes 
in the so-called ‘‘ blue,” grey,”’ ‘* green and 
** orange ’’ books. What has emerged from this 
kaleidoscope is a book greyish-green in colour 
(its paper binding is an exact symbol) in a 
controlled and tasteful Liberty tone. The Bishops 
in their long secret sessions have taken all this 
growing mass of material and out of it produced 
their own proposed draft. The Episcopate is to 
be congratulated on bringing its tedious labours 
to a close and on the success which it has 
achieved. We believe the draft will be generally 
welcomed. 

It must be remembered in fairness to the 


Bishops that they are not the authors of the . 


Book. They have interpreted their task as that 
of an editorial committee working upon the 
material submitted to them. It is only in this 
sense the Bishops’ Book, as reflecting the common 
mind of the Episcopate on the many and various 
demands from different schools of thought within 
the Church. One may wish they had taken a 
less confined view of their prerogative in the whole 
question and had interwoven into their schedule 
more creative thinking of their own. Indeed the 
Book gives one the impression that the Bishops 
have thought more of restoring order among the 
clergy whom they have to govern than of giving 
the lead which they alone can give to the spiritual 
needs of modern England. But within their self- 
imposed limits the Bishops’ work has been admir- 
ably done. For men of such widely different 
ways of thinking to have achieved a common mind 
at all is in itself an inspiring object lesson, and 
we feel that the Book will be found, at least in 
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substance, to satisfy the legitimate demands of 
the Church of England as it is to-day. 

The attempt to work up a cry of No Popery is 
as baseless as it is ridiculous. Prayers for the 
dead—that red rag of the Protestant—resolves 
itself into one changed phrase in the prayer for 
the Church at Holy Communion and two optional 
prayers at burial. It is hard to think that even 
Kensit can smell Purgatory there. The directions 
about the vesture of the ministers merely recognize 
existing practice, where the attempt to standardize 
is futile. We cannot honestly think that 
Evangelicals need find anything to strain their 
consciences, and the sanction given for extempore 
prayer—-which was the one surprise in the Book— 
gives them the chance to exercise the gifts which 
have been the special glory of their inheritance. 

For Anglo-Catholics we have real sympathy. They 
are asked to give up much that they value, though 
they will appreciate the revised Canon. In justice 
to them we hope that the phrase ‘“‘ if the Bishop 
permit ’’ in the new rubric governing Reservation 
will be deleted in the final draft. As it stands it 
hands them over tied and bound to the tender 
mercies of any unfriendly prelate. Apart from 
this we feel that the new Book does give full and 
adequate expression to the Catholic element in the 
English Church and that the position occupied by 
the Bishops is true to the real meaning of Angli- 
canism. We sincerely hope that the Book will be 
accepted, that all men of goodwill will desire to 
see it passed as an end to dissension in a dis- 
tracted Church. It will free the Church from self- 
conscious preoccupation with its own internal 
controversies to give itself to its own essential 
tasks. Any party which tries to obstruct the 
Book’s passage into law will, we predict, be com- 
mitting suicide. Any society which is worth 
preserving has the right to ask—and expect—equal 
sacrifices from all its members. Extremists fail to 
appreciate the strength of the great mass of silent 
Anglicans, doggedly and devotedly ‘‘ C. of E.,”’ 
whose votes are in the end a deciding factor. And 
this Book represents with fairness and good taste 
the general mind of the Anglican clergy to-day. 

Just that, if we are to speak quite frankly, is 
the measure of our disappointment with it. What 
is disquieting about the Book is the meagreness 
of the demand which is reflected in the draft 
before us. The immense revolution of thought 
and life since 1662 on which the Primate insisted 
in his speech is far too little recognized in the 
Book. We had hoped that the new Christian 
humanism enunciated in noble speeches by the 
Archbishop of York, the Bishop of Liverpool and 
others at the recent Church Congress might have 
left some impression on this schedule. We find 
no trace of it whatever. Anglican thought, we 
fear, is still moving within a lamentably narrow 
circle; and those who are doing the world’s work 
—artists, scientists, statesmen, men of business— 
will not find in these forms of worship the lead 
for which they are demonstrably waiting. The 
Christian worship of the future must express far 
more adequately and richly this new conception of 
the eternal spirit operative at the heart of the 
world’s work. When the Church is able to seize 
that conception a following awaits her in this 
country which may well be unparalleled in English 
history. The time for this we fear is not yet; but 
we hope that before the new Book is finally set 


the demand from clergy and laity in the Churg, 
will reach much further than it does at presen, 
Thus, to sum up, we are grateful for the Bog 
which we believe the nation will welcome and th, 
Church in its assemblies will endorse: but yy 
cannot refrain from asking for much more, 

F. R. Barry 


THE TRAFFIC IN SCANDAL 


HERE is nothing new in the peddling of 
| spurious memoirs and_ scandalous tittle. 
tattle, to which public attention has beep 
pointedly drawn by two recent cases. So long as 
there is a large public avid for recollections ang 
inventions by innominate diplomatists or persons 
of quality, there will, we suppose, be writers and 
publishers to see that the demand is met. 4 
any rate, it has been adequately met in the pag, 
and though for the moment there is a mild slum 
in this industry, it is likely enough that there 
will soon be signs of revival. All that we and 
those of like mind can do is to limit the readers 
of such stuff by outspoken criticism of it. That 
is a duty which we have not been reluctant to dis 
charge. Seventeen years ago there was inflicted 
on the public a noxious hash of the things tha 
the Countess of Cardigan, inspired by a femak 
specialist in bookmaking, affected to remember, 
When that book appeared, the SATURDAY ReEvigw 
deliberately used about it language which would 
have entitled the author to take action in defence 
of her reputation, had she possessed any shred 
of it. Heading our notice, ‘ The Déclasée's 
Revenge,’ we said: 


The great ladies whose character she takes away would m 
more have spoken to Lady Cardigan than to one of 


Those pedestrian Paphians who abound 
In London when the daylight’s o’er. 


With one exception, the stately homes whose interiors Lad 
Cardigan pretends to depict resolutely closed their doors upon 
a woman who, with every advantage of birth and fortune, 
chose to defy not only morality but decency. 


The writer of that vindictive and mendacious 
book, however, at least came before the public 
under her own name. The fashion of late has 
been for anonymous and pseudonymous publica 
tion. Except on internal evidence, which few are 
competent to judge by, it has been impossible to 
discredit the writers of such reminiscences on the 
ground that they could not have been in intimate 
contact with the celebrated people whose private 
lives they profess to describe. ‘To be sure, in one 
notorious recent instance there was no lack of 
such internal evidence as would arouse the 
suspicions of the most credulous. That any 
diplomatist, or indeed anyone admitted to the 
company of well-bred people, could possibly write 
in the temper and language exhibited in the 
Hesketh Pearson book passed credence, while the 
gross improbability of some of the incidents and 
conversations in that work must have given pause 
to the stupidest among its readers. But the thing 
has been done better than that; and for the 
average patron of the circulating libraries there 's 
no safe guidance, except in the principle that 
anonymous or pseudonymous reminiscences 
should always be approached with doubt. 

The Peter Wright case comes into a category 
of its own. He did not pretend to have observed 
an eminent Victorian statesman in what the late 
Charles Brooxneld used to call ‘* flagrant 
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delight." He had merely, it appeared, been 
admitted to the confidence of those who had 
heard or dreamed of some occasion when that 
statesman compromised himself. Out of odds and 
ends of ancient gossip, most of which he seems 
to have misinterpreted, Mr. Peter Wright pro- 
duced his legend of Gladstone as a hypocritical 
gensualist. Had he cared to listen to survivors 
from the Gladstonian era who knew something of 
the period, he would have heard scores of times, 
and not as a precious tit-bit of scandal, a spicy 
morse! to be rolled in a cophragous mouth, but as 
a widely known and scarcely ever misunderstood 
fact, that Gladstone was in the habit of speak- 
ing to unfortunates, of pleading with them to 
mend their way of life, and of affording them the 
means of reformation. He would have known 
that what he had from certain of his informants 
was no secret but a matter within the knowledge 
of thousands of people who continued to regard 
Gladstone as a man of pure life and Christian 
principle. He would have known, too, that far 
fom Gladstone’s association with unfortunates 
being furtive, it was fearlessly open, and that at 
one period he was connected in this type of 
direct and personal work with men_ like 
Beresford Hope, the founder of the SATURDAY 
Review. But the Peter Wrights of New Grub 
Street are not greatly concerned to learn the truth, 
however easily ascertainable. They write, of 
course, out of conviction; but they are easily con- 
vinced. They have improved on Tertullian: they 
believe because in addition to being impossible 
the thing reported is dishonouring; they credit 
the story because it is discreditable as well as 
incredible. 


A LETTER FROM OXFORD 


[From Our Own CorRRESPONDENT] 


February 8, 1927 
IBERALISM is dead at last, for this home of 
lost causes has certified as much by embracing 
it. Oxford has a Liberal outlook now. Of the 
four officers of the Union this term, three are Liberals 
—the President, the Secretary, and the Junior 
Treasurer. The President, indeed, scrupulously loyal 
to Oxford tradition, eschews the dangerous vitality 
of Mr. Lloyd George, and belongs to that band which 
we understand to be led by Lord Grey. In the debate 
last week Liberals took an amazingly prominent part 
—in fact both sides were sustained by Liberal speakers. 
It was an outstandingly dull debate, and the motion that 
“This House considers it morally impossible for rich 
men to be members of the Independent Labour Party ” 
was defeated by 148 votes to 74. Hardly a point 
was made that had not already been better expressed 
in The Times correspondence, which seemed to have 
saved most of the speakers from using their own 
brains. Your correspondent voted against the motion 
which had caused him so much boredom, in the spirit 
of the Australian electors, who, on being compelled 
under penalty to vote, voted against the party which 
put them to the inconvenience. 
Labour also is active and full of vitality; but Con- 
servatism, the creed of the lukewarm majority here, 
s only occasional signs of life, and is much the 
least likely of the three to attract any brilliant young 
recruits who may now be making up their minds on 
the choice of a party. The congenital Conservatives 
all drift in by the mere law of gravity, smothering 
the party, while most of its potential adherents, who 
might be made Conservatives by intellectual processes, 


but not automatically out of apathy, are snapped up 
by the greater liveliness of its rivals. One has only 
to compare, for instance, the brilliant series of 
speakers sent down by the Socialists, and especially 
the Liberals—men like Mr. Chesterton and Mr. 
Keynes, who really cut some ice with the under- 
graduate—and the wretched display made by the Con- 
servatives in the same direction. At the present 
moment the Conservatives seem actually to be giving 
the city more attention than the University. 

This comparative apathy is all the more striking by 
contrast with the desperate efforts made by the War 
Office, the Churches, and movements of all kinds, 
tumbling over one another in their eagerness to catch 
the undergraduate young and win him _per- 
manently to their ranks. These efforts, it is true, are 
often surprisingly crude, though they at least bear 
witness to an enterprising spirit. A Church of Eng- 
land organization recently gave one such exhibition 
of crudity, so bad that I should never have been 
brought to believe it if several people who were present 
had not told me about it independently. After a 
vigorous campaign, only slightly adapted from the 
most brazen Welsh-revivalist tactics, the missioner 
worked up to his emotional climax, choosing a Moody- 
and-Sankey type of hymn which went against the 
grain, and then compelling his audience by sheer force 
or personality to sing it over again ‘‘ for his sake.” 
Next he demanded that all who had been saved and 
intended to lead a new life should stand up. (My 
informants all gave me to understand that they were 
almost the only persons in the audience who had the 
strength of mind to remain seated.) Finally, causing 
them to kneel and cover their eyes, he required all 
the saved to put their hands up until he had taken 
stock of them. ‘‘ Thank you, Brother, you may 
put your hand down now. . .. Thank you, Sister. 
Thank you, Brother. . . .” And afterwards, in a very 
mournful tone, ‘‘ Are there no more? ’’ which 
tactics naturally brought into his net most of those 
who had been misguided enough to attend. Equally 
naturally, those who were overborne in this way or 
won in the heat of the moment are now chafing under 
the yoke, and it will not be the missioner’s fault if 
they fail to end as atheists. The use of such methods 
upon undergraduates just up from school is from every 
point of view indefensible, and that an Anglican body 
considered reputable should sink to them, and imagine 
that they can be effective upon undergraduates, points 
to something very seriously wrong with its mind and 
heart. 

Religion, all the same, is in one sense surprisingly 
strong at Oxford. It is true that the college chapels 
are almost empty, except when to attend them is a 
lesser evil than keeping “‘ rollers ”; but there is little 
trace of the fierce hostility to religion and the dis- 
illusionment over all beliefs supposed to have char- 
acterized the pre-war undergraduate. There is a 
genuine, though perhaps rather feeble, groping after 
some religion which will hold water; whenever a good 
preacher comes down he is sure of a large and 
appreciative audience. People had to be turned away 
from the church where Dean Inge preached the Fresh- 
men’s sermon last term, and ‘‘Woodbine Willie” drew 
an enormous congregation even to the staid and frigid 
St. Mary’s. 

To descend to news, the Playhouse has so far pro- 
duced ‘ Uncle Vanya’ (rather well in a slow, sombre 
way) and, for some unknown reason, ‘The Philanderer.’ 
The worst is still to come—‘ Quality Street,’ next week 
—after which we have ‘ Androcles’ and a new play 
by Emlyn Williams (who was up at Christ Church 
not long ago), which promises to be worth seeing. 
At the New Theatre the O.U.D.S. will give ‘ King 
Lear ’ from February 15 to 19: the fact that M. Komi- 
sarjevsky is to produce it whets the appetite. 

Miss Fry has undertaken her task as Principal of 
Somerville this term; the appointment of that great 
authority, Dr. A. G. Tansley, as Sherardian Professor 
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of Botany makes a most notable addition to the staff, 
and opens up a prospect of setting on foot some re- 
search at Oxford to rival the Cambridge intens‘ 
study of Wicken Fen. Sport is almost at a standstill, 
with the streets deep in slush and every lock and weir 
on the Thames open. But the weather brings its 
compensations; you cannot risk the river, but you can 
sail from end to end of Port Meadow, now a blue lake 
several feet deep and more than a mile long. 


THE FUTURE OF COPEAU 


By ERNEST DIMNET 


five, has already a great past, but what sort of 

a future has he? He was in America while I was 
there two months ago. His presence created no 
sensation. Apart from a few French clubs which—I 
still hear the expression—‘‘were willing to go broke to 
have him,’’ hardly anybody noticed his presence. 
Americans still are a little ashamed that, during the 
war, the Vieux-Colombier was in New York two whole 
years without achieving a real success. No doubt 
they take a sneaking comfort in the fact that, after 
all, Copeau was not a success in Paris either. But 
such a mental background, fatal everywhere, is more 
baneful in the United States than anywhere else. It 
even reacted upon me, no matter how much artistic 
gratitude is mixed up with my admiration for Copeau, 
and the old question: but why will this man cloister 
himself in a Berry chateau? would be heard in my 
consciousness more seldom. 

So I was not a little surprised to find on my return 
that Copeau’s American trip, which had seemed to be 
a semi-failure in America, was a remarkable success 
in Paris. Apparently Jacques Copeau had gone over 
not merely to lecture on his. own, but because the 
Guild Actors, anxious to give ‘ The Brothers Kara- 
mazov,’ had found they could not mount the play 
without the assistance of its Parisian creator. There 
is a boom in Paris, just now, for New York’s dramatic 
possibilities. _M. Louis Thomas described them the 
other day as unique. A_ great exaggeration, 
no doubt, for if it is true that nowhere do people 
flock to the theatre as they do in New York, it is 
largely because they are willing to see anything and 
are ready to swallow any amount of impossibilities. 
But the European success of Eugene O’Neill’s plays, 
or even of ‘ Peg o’ my Heart,’ or of ‘ No, No, 
Nanette,’ has created an atmosphere and, for once 
in his life, Copeau has benefited by it. People write, 
and hundreds of other people repeat, that it is a 
shame that the man who has done most for the 
French stage should be without a theatre in Paris, 
and they are emphatic in their statement that he 
should be given one by the nation. They even select 
the site where it ought to rise, the romantic corner of 
Saint-Germain-des-Prés and the rue du Bac, where 
the rue de Rennes is to be prolonged, at the expense, 
alas ! of the rue Visconti and the rue des Beaux-Arts. 

So Copeau’s influence and Copeau’s magnetism 
are not dead, and his chances may reappear greater 
than ever in the midst of destruction. It is true that 
he has lost and could not reclaim some of his best 
pupils. Jouvet, a marvellous artist, who combined 
stupendous erudition with fancifulness, has his own 
theatre at the Champs Elysées and Mademoiselle 
Tessier followed him there. Dullin, a real apostle, 
much nearer Copeau himself than Gémier, was already 
the head of a dramatic school before his initiator 
gave up, and his Montmartre theatre, |’Atelier, is 
successful enough not to be deserted even for a re- 
born Vieux-Colombier. But what Copeau has done 
before—found unknown talents and trained them— 
he can do again. The great thing is that people should 
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now realize what the real cause of the downfalj of 
the Vieux-Colombier has been. 

There has always been something mysterious jg 
this failure, because it was so unexpected. Not only 
did Copeau, three years ago, enjoy the respect of th 
critics, but he seemed to be at the height of populg 
success. Nobody ever went to the Vieux-Colombie, 
without finding the house packed with intellj 
audiences which one did not see elsewhere. Moreover 
Copeau was supposed to have learned in America th 
art of ‘‘ developing.’’ His connexion with th 
Nouvelle Revue Francaise, with a dramatic library 
with an artistic shop, and finally with a restaurant 
all successful ventures, seemed to prove it. H 
the amazement and discouragement created when th 
Vieux-Colombier, knowing the same humiliation ey. 
perienced before by the Lyceum in London, became, 
kinema. To-day the real cause of Copeau’s failure 
is clear to everybody and it is simple enough. Th 
Vieux-Colombier owed a great deal of its peculi 
charm to its exiguity. I have seen Copeau, in one of 
the extemporized sketches he delighted in, pick up 
American seated in the middle of the room, ani 
soliloquize at him as if this gentleman had been in 
the front row. But four hundred seats, fifty of which 
generally were not paying seats, could not 
a theatre going. The Vieux-Colombier shoul 
have been double in size: the quality of its 
audience would have remained about the same, 
the perspective of the stage might have had 
to be changed if a gallery had been added, but it wa 
no insoluble problem, and the financial difficulty woul 
have been removed at once. 

It is an immense advantage for Copeau that peopl 
should now realize how simple his problem is. When 
a man has the background he possesses and such a 
clear vision is produced as that of a large instead of 
a small theatre, the facts are sure, sooner or later, to 
be adjusted to the vision. Should the directorship of 
either the Comédie-Francaise or the Odeon be vacant, 
public opinion would not let it be given to anybody 
except Copeau. If this chance does not offer, what 
has happened to Antoine (read his fascinating 
‘ Souvenirs’) in more adverse circumstances, must 
happen to a man of an admittedly higher talent. 
People hitherto have thought of Copeau as the only 
man who had made the dramatic art a method of 
spiritual progress, because he saw it inseparable from 
absolute sincerity. Now they will think of him as 
the only director who cannot and must not be wasted. 


“ RETREATS LIMITED ” 


By P. S. RicHarps 


COMPANY was lately formed, or registered 
A (if that is the correct expression) under the 

name of ‘‘ Retreats Ltd.,’’ or words to that 
effect. Its object was to provide, for the members of 
a particular religious body, opportunities of retiring 
temporarily from the world under skilled direction in 
order to meditate and possess their souls in peace. 
The slight incongruity of forming a Limited Liability 
Company for the pursuit of spiritual aims need not 
blind us to the real significance or, for the matter of 
that, to the extreme good sense of the project. With 
out prejudice to anybody’s religious beliefs or dis 
beliefs it may be confidently affirmed that the founders 
of ‘‘ Retreats Ltd.” have put their collective finger 00 
a great and growing evil of modern life. England 's 
confessedly overcrowded: and machines, whether of 
locomotion or communication, are daily making the 
world smaller. For some obscure reason that process 
is commonly spoken of with enthusiasm, as though t 
were necessarily pleasurable and beneficial; but there 
must surely be a limit, even for persons not affii 
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with claustrophobia or the fear of confined spaces. 
jt matters little, perhaps, that Harvard should be talk- 
ing to Cambridge; but we have no guarantee that in 
a month or two Nashville or Cincinnati will not be 
talking to Oxford. Presently, unless a definite stand 
js made somewhere, there will be no sanctuary left 
whither a man can escape from the Charleston, com- 
munity singing, or any of the things that make life a 

rdom. To most persons engaged in the inexor- 
able whirl of modern life there comes, sooner or later, 
what is vaguely termed a nervous breakdown, and 
then, if they can afford it, they go away somewhere 
and hide from it all. In effect they go into a retreat 
from which all the noises of the world are carefully 
excluded : and that of itself is usually enough to cure 
them. It is surprising that it should have been left 
for ‘‘ Retreats Ltd.’’ to propound, from religious 
motives, a scheme which, on purely secular grounds, 
is so nicely calculated to staunch the running sore of 
our times. 

It will be said that no one is as yet compelled to 
install a wireless set in his home, supposing that he is 
lucky enough to have one: and that is true, though 
equally no one can prevent his neighbour from keeping 
a dangerous loud-speaker (what a name for what a 
thing!) But the other great instrument invented by 
the Devil for the destruction of privacy and recollec- 
tion—the motor-car—who shall say to that: ‘‘ Hither- 
to shalt thou come, but no farther: and here shall 
thy proud wheels be stayed’? It may be doubted 
whether history records a more poignant example of 
tragic irony than the cries of jubilation which were 
raised over last year’s Motor Show. Of the thousands 
who flocked thither it is certain, if there is any truth 
in statistics, that a fair proportion are doomed to be 
killed or maimed by motor-cars. Already the daily 
casualty list for London alone amounts to three killed 
and about 280 wounded; and there is not the slightest 
reason to hope for any improvement. On the contrary, 
in spite of every effort to protect the public from itself, 
things are getting steadily worse. And simultaneously 
the problem of congestion is always growing more 
serious ; the pace of traffic in populous areas becomes 
slower and slower. 

In face of evils such as these, which force them- 
selves on the attention of the least observant, and 
which we are admittedly powerless to remedy, it is 
very remarkable that the notion of retreat from a noisy 
and nerve-racking world is not more popular. In a 
sinister sense it is perhaps increasingly popular. The 
fashionable habit of putting one’s head in a gas-oven 
is doubtless in many cases the only form of retreat 
that is economically possible. It would be curious, 
though saddening, to know how many suicides might 
be avoided if hard-pressed people oftener had the 
opportunity of retiring into some up-to-date equivalent 
of the cloister. The suggestion is offered for what it 
is worth to some philanthropic millionaire. There 
might even be money in it. 

In any case we are approaching a point at which 
western civilization (or what is left of it) will be com- 
pelled to call a halt, and reflect whether the game is 
after all worth the candle. The experiences of 1914-18 
brought us to that point in regard to international 
relations, though we are already forgetting what we 
learnt. For a short time we saw with a horrible clarity 
that, owing to the progress of physical and mechanical 
science, it is logically inevitable that any further war 

tween civilized nations must be unspeakably terrible, 
not only for the armed forces, but perhaps even more 
for the civilian population in the towns. That is at 
least as certain as that the sun will rise to-morrow : 
and the menace of it hangs over us to-day. We 


contrive for the most part to forget it; but it is there. 
And now, for thinking people, even the peaceful 
development of mechanism is seen to involve appar- 
ently inevitable results, which are almost equally dis- 
quieting. Consider the Brighton road as it is now on 


any fine Sunday, and try to imagine what it will be 
like in ten years’ time if the improvement and cheapen- 
ing of motor-car construction goes on at its present 
rate. Imagine, if you please, that by then one-way 
roads will be in existence over the whole distance, 
with casualty-clearing stations at every mile-post : and 
see how you like the prospect. Let us grant, what is 
extremely unlikely, that the problems of danger to 
life and limb, and of traffic-congestion (for there must 
still be side-roads and crossings) will have been 
solved. How much pleasure in country air or country 
scenes will remain? 

In all this we say nothing of industrial or economic 
difficulties, but confine ourselves to a strictly optimistic 
forecast of the future of society. Surely there is 
food for serious thought, even so. The manufacturers 
and users of motor-cars, if they are not thrown into 
a dumb ecstasy by the contemplation of such a 
prospect, will say that this is idle talk: that the con- 
struction of motor-engines must follow its natural and 
legitimate evolution. There is, indeed, little hope, 
short of universal bankruptcy, of checking the cataract 
of mass-production: only let us at least realize what 
we are about. We are deliberately sacrificing man to 
the machines he has made. 

There may still be left, here and there, a few who 
have not bowed the knee to the Baal of machinery; 
who hold that one human soul is worth an infinite 
number of engines, however efficient; who would, to 
put a test case, advocate that the speed-limit on all 
roads and for whatever purpose should be reduced to 
ten miles an hour, if that should prove to be the only 
way of stopping the promiscuous slaughter. Possibly 
some less drastic measure would serve the purpose; 
but that is not the question. The question is one of 
values, pure and simple. Do the security and tran- 
quillity of human life, and the enjoyment of a rational 
happiness, constitute the supreme temporal end of 
human society? Then any not immoral means to that 
end are not only justified, but imperatively demanded. 
Or are speed and hustle to be regarded as the summum 
bonum? Equally it follows that everything else 
should be sacrificed to them. At the present moment 
we appear, as a nation, to be halting between the two 
opinions, with a strong leaning to the latter. If the 
movement typified by ‘‘ Retreats Ltd.’’ were extended 
on a secular basis; if it became fashionable for every- 
one, only once a year, to spend a ‘‘ quiet day,’’ and, 
without stimulation from loud-speakers, motor-horns 
or jazz-bands, to consider the ends of being and the 
trend of civilization; we might be able to make up 
our minds. Perhaps in a majority of cases the 
answer would be : ‘‘ On with the dance.’’ Even that 
would be a gain. It is less humiliating to be sacrificed 
to a collective ‘‘ will-to-speed '’ than to the maddening 
incompetence of a society which does not know what 
it wants. 


IN ENGLISH WOODS 
By J. B. Morton 


i” English woods, and buried deep, 
Too deep to care for winter’s breath, 
All that was Youth, from sleep to sleep 

Passes at last to peaceful death. 


And when there runs among the fern 
Rumour of spring, and in the brake 

The wild things of the wood return, 
Youth will not stir, Youth will not wake. 


Then take your broken sword and laugh, 
An exile under hideous skies, 

Who left behind, for epitaph, 
His Youth that told him such sweet lies. 
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THE LOST LAND 


By J. B. PriEstTLey 


HE other night I found myself in what is 
| called Bohemia and once again I discovered 
that it was all false, worlds away from 
the real Bohemia I knew for a season. You do 
not create a Bohemia merely by assembling a 
number of shabby and inefficient and posturing 
artists and writers, who sit about on a studio floor 
and drink bad wine out of cracked mugs. There, 
it is true, are the furnishings. ‘‘ But the spirit, 
Master Shallow! ”’ Here the spirit is everything. 
The true Bohemia is not brought into existence 
simply by slatternly living and a lazy pottering 
with the arts. It is really created by a certain 
state of mind, which only endures for a brief 
season, no longer, I fancy, than the mooning and 
moping antics of calf-love. Your old Bohemian 
is nothing but an old fake, talking the language 
of the country in order that you will overlook his 
cadging and irresponsibility. I believe that most 
of us find our way into the real Bohemia only 
once, for after we have returned across the 
frontier, we can never set foot on the right road 
again and are for ever afterwards deluded by a 
mirage. The Bohemian is a stage through which 
we pass, and I am equally sorry for those who 
never find the place at all and those who stay so 
long that they see the glowing spirit depart and 
are left with the soiled carcase of Bohemianism. 
There is a lovely little poem in ‘ A Shropshire 
Lad ’—lovely and sturdy enough to withstand any 
maltreatment of ours—which might be adapted 
to describe this real Bohemia : 


Into my heart an air that kills 
From yon far country blows : 
What is that pile of unpaid bills, 
What liars, what stunts are those? 


That is the land of strut and pose, 
I see it shining plain, 

The happy land the youngster knows, 
But cannot find again. 


The enjoyment of this Bohemia depends upon 
comparison and contrast. It must be seen against 
a background that is anything but Bohemian. 
This explains the great popularity of Murger and 
his imitators, with their legends of the Latin 
Quarter and masterpieces in a garret and ragged 
velvet coats, of picturesque starvation and odd 
junketings and love as easy as the mating of 
birds. ‘These stories are read by solid respect- 
able citizens and their wives and daughters, who 
also flock to hear the operatic version of the 
legend, and not merely because they are captivated 
by Puccini’s sugar-and-spice and orchestral bustle, 
but because this fantastic lite has for them the 
charm and appeal of vivid contrast. The Bohemia 
I discovered in my youth was no doubt a pitiful 
affair in its mere trappings and furnishings, not 
to be compared with the false Bohemias | have 
seen since, but because | myself was brimmed 
with happy folly and the contrast with my familiar 
background was so sharp, it was authentic and | 
saw it bathed, for a brief season, in the light that 
never was, on sea or land. ‘This sharp contrast 
is explained by the fact that 1 was ‘iving then in 
the West Riding, and it would be difficult to 
imagine anything less Bohemian than the West 


Riding. This district and Lancashire and Tyne, 
side and the Potteries I take to be ideal places jn 
which to discover Bohemia. There you see the 
untended locks, the black cloaks and sombreros, 
the Russian cigarettes and the flasks of Chiantj, 
against the drab back-cloth of factory, shop, 
and chapel. 

I was about eighteen when I found my wa 
into Bohemia. At that time I wrote verses, for 
the most part of a Yeatsian character but, of 
course, without a glimmer of the magic of that 
fine poet. I had a passion for Yeats then and 
must have known the ‘ Wind Among the Reeds’ 
volume by heart. I would go striding up the 
steep roads that left the dark town for the moors, 
and would be chanting some such lines as : 


The host is riding from Knocknarea 
And over the grave of Clooth-na-bare ; 
Caolte tossing his burning hair 

And Niamh calling Away, come away: 
Empty your heart of its mortal dream, 


until I had nearly succeeded in intoxicating my. 
self. What was Niamh to me !—but there it was; 
that was the enchantment of the hour. I hada 
large garret tapestried with reproductions of 
dreamy and mystical pictures, and was indeed the 
complete poetical character. (Though I wrote 
prose too, some two thousand words a week, on 
anything and everything, books, plays, music, art, 
the cosmos, for a little local Socialist paper.) | 
smoked an enormous curved pipe, and frequently 
I wore one of those huge fluttering bow ties that 
were at one time the very badge of zstheticism. 
I am not ashamed of those ties. It required some 
courage to wear such things in a West Riding 
town, where the writ of the King’s Road does 
not run; and in justice to myself | must explain 
that once | could indulge in any sartorial antics 
with safety, when the fluttering bow was no longer 
the flag of a besieged citadel, | banished these 
eccentric fashions and dressed like a man of this 
world. Well, there I was, knowing nobody who 
could match my pleasant folly, as lonely as 
Wordsworth’s cloud, and nearly as cloudy. 
Then suddenly | found myself in Bohemia. 
There settled in my town for a short time two 
young artists, man and wife, who were newly 
come from London, from the Slade, the Café 
Royal, from Chelsea and Fleet Street, from 
Eldorado and Cathay. 1 made the acquaintance 
ot these demi-gods, who learned that | wrote verse 
and promptly invited me to drop into their studio. 
1 dropped—and deeper than plummet ever 
sounded. Everything began then. ‘The studio 
was above a butcher’s shop in the centre of the 
town, and was a long, bare, very dilapidated 
room, up to which you climbed some very narrow 
dark stairs reeking of unsold Sunday joints. ! 
would not have exchanged it for anything shot 
of the Mermaid ‘Tavern. Once | had entered that 
room, | crossed the frontiers of the happy land; 
the West Riding vanished as its own smoke 
never vanishes; the grey chronicle of factory, shop 
and chapel was nothing but a muttering heard in 
a dream; I was in Bohemia. How | loved the 
talk, of the kind 1 had so frequently rehearsed to 
myself, and the hasty scratch meals, so different 
from the solid and too anxious Yorkshire 
hospitality 1 knew so well! As I toasted te 


cakes before the wheezy little gas-stove, or ram 
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out to buy a meat-pie, or opened a tin of spag- 
hetti, or smoked the inevitable Russian cigarettes, 
or sat on the floor and drank liqueurs on grand 
crowded nights, I was clothing with reality a 
dream of life. I heard at last real stories of 
artists and authors and editors and publishers, 
those miraculous beings who have long since 
been transformed into so many insufferable or 
friendly fellow creatures. I argued for hours— 
for young as I was, and I| was easily the youngest 
there, I insisted upon airing my nonsense—about 
life and art and realism and mysticism and 
symbolism. I cannot think of that time without 
hearing our voices going on and on, about it 
and about. I can remember planning vaguely 
at least half a dozen great works, one of which 
was a colossal epic poem on the subject of 
Atlantis. One of my artist friends was going to 
make drawings for it, and I can see one of his 
sketches now. It showed a vast shapeless piece 
of rock with a number of tiny dots at the base. 
The rock represented one of the gods of Atlantis, 
and the dots were nothing less than a crowd of 
worshippers. This was my friend’s favourite 
sketch, and indeed we all saw sublimity in the 
conception. ‘‘ Colossal! ’’ we cried, and sat there 
towering above a world that was soon to resound 
with our names. 

By this time Bohemia had come to be peopled. 
The studio was quite a centre. There came the 
art master from the local grammar school, who 
talked very solemnly, I remember, of “‘ tones ”’ 
and “‘ values,’?’ but who is now only a thick 
tweed suit and a cherry-wood pipe in my memory. 
There were also two or three reporters from the 
morning paper, dramatic and musical critics in 
embryo, who came and drank beer with grave 
gusto and talked to us about Shaw and Bennett 
and Wells and Conrad and “ guts.’’ ‘‘ Guts’”’ 
was a favourite expression of ours, and so were 
“colossal ’’ and “‘ futile.’’ If a person or a work 
of art was not colossal or had not guts, then you 
may depend upon it that he or she or it was 
futile. We were relentless and not altogether 
scrupulous critics, for I can recollect arguing for 
hours about authors whose books I had never 
read and artists whose work I had never set eyes 
on, and I am sure that the others there were 
frequently in the same position. (Incidentally, 
this youthful bluffing did teach me one thing, to 
recognize this bluff in criticism anywhere and 
everywhere, and I have heard the same lordly but 
rather anxious note in many a piece of pretentious 
criticism since.) So we sat on the floor or on 
packing-cases, roared out a welcome in the smoke 
to every newcomer, ate things at queer times and 
drank beer and wine out of teacups and jam- 
pots, exchanged plans for the conquest of this 
world and the next, and then walked home in 
the small hours. Even when I was not in that 
Studio, I carried the thought of it through the 
dark provincial streets (which seem to me now 
far more enthralling than any studios) and it was 
there at the back of my mind, a shining open 
gateway. That was the way to Bohemia. The 
enchantment did not last long—how could it ?— 
and very soon I had recrossed the frontier into 
this world for the last time. Other things have 
I found since, things of greater worth, perhaps, 
but Bohemia I have never found. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


4 The Editor of the Saturpay Revigw welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

"Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


THE FREEDOM OF FLEET STREET 


SIR,—The Freedom of Fleet Street may be 
degenerating. The profession of journalism is not 
what it once was, and that is a very real cause of 
complaint. The newspaper Press is being monopo- 
lized in fewer and fewer hands. 

Yet one does feel that the Newspaper Press is not 
the same as the Periodical Press, and that there are 
other streets of ink besides Fleet Street ; the SaruRDAY 
Review is still free to discuss the Freedom of Fleet 
Street; and it has yet to be proved that the news- 
paper is a more powerful force than the periodical 
review. A modern political weekly circulates as 
widely as did a newspaper a hundred years ago, and 
it influences virtually the same class of reader. 

The mass of the people then read next to nothing, 
and now they skim through anything and everything ; 
but the result is not necessarily very different. Every 
Parliamentary election shows us millions of men and 
women voting for the party that is least represented 
in the newspaper-world. Public opinion is always 
divided, and only small portions of it have any influ- 
ence in shaping the public destinies. 

The minority still remains more influential than the 
majority. The Freedom of the Periodical Press still 
remains to counterbalance the Unfreedom of the 
Newspaper Press. 

I am, etc., 
Ws. H. Wickwar 


[In the main we agree. The influence of the 
periodical Press is considerable, that of the cheap 
newspaper Press negligible. But there remains the 
sad position of the journalist.—Ep. S.R.] 


THE BOTTLE HABIT 


SIR,—The very interesting article entitled ‘ The 
Bottle Habit,’ which appeared in the Satrurpay 
REVIEW some weeks ago, has apparently produced no 
result beyond a letter from a layman suffering from 
neurosis. This has been a great disappointment to 
one panel practitioner. I have been looking forward 
ever since the article appeared to seeing letters from 
some of my brethren in panel practice commenting 
on this most important matter. In fact I waited for 
the other fellow to do it. We doctors do not rush 
into print, unless it be to advertise ourselves or our 
personal fads. I agree with everything the writer 
of the article has written. 

As a general practitioner I have been preaching 
from that text for many years. The result has been 
loss of patients rather than making of converts. The 
grossest of modern superstitions is the implicit belief 
in the efficacy of drugs in every kind of illness. More 
harm than good is being done by drugs, whether they 
be out of a bottle, in tabloid form or out of a syringe. 
The best thing that can be said about them is that 
they sometimes help a sick person to recover from 
an illness. It is hardly to be wondered at that homeo- 
pathy, Christian Science and other forms of Faith 
Healing find favour with many people. The Insur- 
ance Act is largely responsible for the Bottle Habit. 
That Act was misbegotten, ill-conceived, and nar- 
rowly escaped still-birth. It is still, in spite of amend- 
ments, a monstrosity, and nothing but the most 
skilled orthopedic surgery can prevent it from con- 
tinuing a monster as long as it exists. The chief 
author of its being was, at the time of its inception, 
very near the height of his omnipotence and om- 
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niscience, and scorned advice from medical men. 
He cruelly promised the stamping out of consump- 
tion by residence in ‘ First-ciass Hotels’’ in the 
shape of sanatoria dotted about the country. 1 
believe more deaths than cures have been brought 
about by sanatorium treatment—in past years, at all 
events; things are rather better now. He promised 
‘““ the most expensive medicines ’’ for the working 
classes, and the result has been the wholesale drug- 
ging of insured patients, who think they are being 
defrauded if they do not get their bottle of medicine. 
There is one other way in which the Act works to 
perpetuate the evil. When I tell a panel patient that 
he should discontinue his medicine, I am often met 
with the answer, ‘* But the chemist told me | ought 
to continue with it.’’ The chemist is a business man 
and very naturally wishes to be paid for as many 
bottles as possible. If the doctors were made respon- 
sible for dispensing, the nation’s drug-bill would be 
reduced to something like a quarter of its present 
enormous total. 
I am, etc., 
PANEL ” 


THE CHINESE CRISIS 


SIR,—As usual, it is refreshing to read in the 
SaTuRDAY REviEW something sane and well-balanced 
about the Chinese crisis. This is more than can be 
said for much that one reads in the Press or in 
speeches from highly placed personages. 

What is the use of reiterating—as do some of these 
important personages—that we hold our present posi- 
tion and our settlements in China by ‘“‘ treaty ’’ and 
that we intend to insist on ‘‘ our treaty rights ’’? 
Alsace and Lorraine were owned and occupied by 
Germany for forty-eight years in accordance with the 
‘rights ’’ obtained by treaty from France after the 
latter’s defeat in the war of 1870. But although Ger- 
many exercised her “‘ rights ’’ in the matter, this did 
not necessarily make her position ethically right— 
France only submitted because she could not help it. 
Those ‘‘ treaty rights ’’ were obtained by force from 
France, and it is absolutely unquestionable that our 
‘rights’? in China were similarly forced, at the 
cannon’s mouth, from the ill-equipped Chinese dur- 
ing last century. 

Now that a nascent Chinese nationalism has found 
its feet, so to speak, it very naturally objects to seeing 
their principal ports occupied and largely controlled 
by foreigners, and to watch large British warships as 
of right ’’ sailing up and down their chief rivers 
often hundreds of miles from the coast. How would 
Scotsmen like to see Arabian warships sailing up and 
down the Clyde and the Tay at will, and occasionally 
bombarding the towns on their banks, even if such 
procedure were in accordance with ‘‘ treaty rights ”? 
The question need only be formulated in order to 
be answered. 

Nor will I believe that this somewhat truculent 
Chinese nationalism is all due to the agitation of 
agents from Moscow. This tale is an insult to our 
intelligence—or at least to the intelligence of Scots- 
men. This perpetual ‘‘ finding’ of ‘‘ Red agita- 
tion ’’ behind every awkward question in Patagonia, 
Morocco or Namaqualand means that our news- 
papers are conceding, or pretending to concede, a 
sort of paramount position in cleverness to these Mus- 
covites. I refuse to believe that a dozen ‘‘ Reds ”’ 
from Moscow are cleverer than, say, twelve average 
Scotsmen. This nascent Chinese nationalism is much 
more likely to be due to our silly braying during the 
Great War about the rights of nationalities large and 
small. When we so vehemently denounced the Ger- 
man theory of ‘‘ the mailed fist ’’ it was only natural 
that intelligent Chinese should, in thinking of their 
own country, also see there a good deal of the ‘‘mailed 
fist ’’ of the foreigner. Then there are the thousands 
of intelligent Chinese students that have passed 


through our western colleges and universities, why 
must have taken back to China some very lastj 
impressions of what we are capable of in the west, 

Recently I heard that in the Loan Court of th 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London, there was 
pottery on show from the famous collection of Mr 
Dikran Kelekian, the wealthy Armenian who lives ig 
Paris. Thinking that the items might include son, 
of his magnificent Chinese specimens of the T'ang 
Dynasty (eighth to tenth century a.D.) and the Sung 
Dynasty (period of our Norman kings) I paid a special 
visit to the Museum. The pieces on view, though 
often beautiful, were, however, of the Middle 
which did not interest me so much. After examip. 
ing them I passed on to the next Court to hay 
another look at the two famous and beautifully carve 
red lacquer Chinese vases (about four feet high) of 
eighteenth-century date, brought as the descriptiy 
label announces, ‘‘ from the Imperial Summer Pala 
of Yuan-ming-Yuan, near Pekin, in 1860.”’  Theg 
constitute some of the spoil acquired after on 
of our minor wars in China which finished about tha 
date. Nor are these isolated specimens illustrating 
the sort of thing that ‘‘ happened ”’ in China in those 
days; there are other objects in the museum. What 
must intelligent Chinese think of all this? I hay 
often wondered. 

I am, etc., 
J. C. MacGrecor 


THE COST OF SPIRITS AND TOBACCO 


SIR,—From my knowledge of the views of a great 
many working men in divers occupations—men of 
middle age, good sense and pronounced anti-revol- 
tionary opinions—I am positive that, if early steps 
are not taken to do economic justice with reference to 
tobacco and alcoholic beverages, great numbers of 
these men will either vote Socialist or abstain from 
voting altogether. It is not good for the country that 
men of that desirable type should have a real griev- 
ance to nurse for a great length of time, because 
patience has limits and disaffection may eventually 
displace patriotic enthusiasm. 

In Scotland especially the cause of moderation has 
been assailed by tremendous and unscrupulous bon- 
bardments of Cant. The so-called Temperance (in 
reality Intemperate Prohibition) Party has persistently 
proclaimed that the ogre-like foe of all freedom ani 
progress, politically and socially, is the Trade, the 
Trade, the Trade. Now, apart from the economi 
buncombe implied in these assaults, it is monstrously 
unjust to stigmatize the members of any i 
trade or profession as the enemies of their fellow 
countrymen, engaged in a sinister conspiracy, 
greed of filthy lucre, to encourage drunkenness. The 
licence-holder has no use for the excessive drinker, 
who becomes, naturally, an infernal nuisance 4 
pest. There are, perhaps (as in all trades), unsatis 
factory retailers of alcoholic drinks, but the magis 
tracy in all areas has established a system of 
supervision under which such persons are s00 
brought to book. i 

I can speak with most knowledge of conditions 
Scotland. Take for example the case of a mine, 
trawlerman, blastfurnaceman, or docker, with a pay 
of say £3 108. a week, and a wife and three children 
to keep. On the average, I do not think it can b 
contested that, roughly speaking, that figure ® 
double what was being earned by such men in pre 
war days. Well, but his tobacco is three times dearer 
per ounce, his whisky is more than four times dearet 
per glass, his beer is at least double the price per 
pint. All this has to be taken into account in co® 
junction with the increased prices of other commot 
ties. If at New Year he buys a quart of whisky 


(proprietary), he pays 12s. 6d. for it—the pre-wal 
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ice being 3s. How is this enormous and unjustifi- 
able price of a quart of whisky fixed? If it be taken 
that the pre-war price of 3s. to 3s. 6d. was economic- 
ally fair, it can hardly be contended that the present 
price is fair to the consumer. Of the 12s. 6d. the 
large proportion of 8s. sd. is taken by the State in 
the form of tax. 

It is difficult for the average workman to under- 
stand the methods by which his tobacco remains at 
three times the pre-war price. But he reads of 
enormous profits made by big tobacco companies and 
he muses upon the gigantic fortunes left by individual 
tobacco manufacturers. He also knows that his 
tobacco is not so toothsome as it was in pre-war 
days. Surely a workman’s ounce of tobacco should 
not be more than 6d. (brown or black roll) per ounce. 
But the whisky tax is what raises his gorge—par- 
ticularly in winter time, when he may require quanti- 
ties of spirits for sickness of wife or family. For 
half a gill of proprietary whisky he pays 1s. 44d—for 
a whisky of less strength 1s. 2d.—and for another 
of still less strength 1s. The corresponding prices 
jn pre-war days were 4d., 3}d., and 3d. 

I am, etc., 
J. Lestre MacCartitum 

Oakleigh, Boswall Road, Leith 


P.S.—It is rubbish to answer that all the sources 
of taxation have been tapped. Some other existing 
taxes might be higher, and the gradient should be 
steepened for foreign luxuries. 


THE DRINK PROBLEM 


SIR,—Mr. D. C. Dering is wrong. I have no con- 
nexion whatever with the liquor trade. I dislike the 
Carlisle scheme because if State Control were general 
it would add to my burden as a taxpayer without 
helping in the least to a soberer England. Why, 
convictions for drunkenness in Carlisle show a con- 
siderable increase during 1926 as compared with 
1925, 96 convictions in 1926, and 73 in 1925. Carlisle’s 
lowest total was 71 in 1924. Everywhere else, at 
Brewster Sessions this year, attention is being 
directed to the fact that drunkenness is decreasing. 
The service which the public gets from the Post Office 
today is a standing joke; no business would allow 
its employees to treat its clients as the duchesses 
incharge of the stamps do; run our public-houses by 
Government servants and the social aspect of the pub. 
is gone and there will be only a Government drink 
shop in its stead. 

Morally, socially and financially State Control is a 
“ washout.”’ 

I am, etc., 


Westgate, Sudbury H. W. Tuomas 


MEDIEVALISM AND VULGARITY 


SIR,—It was refreshing to read Mr. Ivor Brown’s 
Witty letter in your last issue. Too many statements 
made by the ‘‘ Gasquet history twister ’’ school are 
allowed to pass unopposed by unbiased students of 
history. Perhaps Mr. Ivor Brown felt emboldened to 
teply as he did, after reading Father Knox’s hearten- 
ing and weighty opinion recently expressed, ‘‘ That 
if and when Roman Catholicism reigns in England 
again, the ‘ rack-and-roast ’ are not very likely to be 
wed with the old vigour? ”’ 

I am, etc., 
‘* A ConsTANT READER ”’ 


SIR,—Although I am afraid Mr. Wyndham Lewis 
has impaled himself (so to speak) on the prongs of 
Mr. Ivor Brown’s wit, Mr. Brown’s provocative 

must not pass without comment. 


Mr. Brown’s article was an excellent piece of 
dramatic criticism, and the humour in which he in- 
dulged at the expense of the medievalists was not of 
the most contemptible variety. But he appears to 
have a genuine quarrel with Mr. Wyndham Lewis, 
myself and many others. To strengthen his position 
he quotes the historian Green. Then, in his letter in 
your last issue, he turns aside Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s 
comment by saying that he cannot bind himself to 
read only those books approved by Mr. Belloc and 
the Pope. This, Mr. Brown, will not do. 

The reference to the Pope I ignore; it is merely 
Mr. Brown painting the lily of his wit. The refer- 
ence to Mr. Belloc is in another category. Does it 
ever occur to you, Mr. Brown, that a dramatic critic, 
although he may be extraordinarily proficient in his 
craft, although he may tread in the colossal footsteps 
of the colossal Mr. Shaw, although his style may be 
the last word in grace, although he may be praised 
as the Admirable Crichton of dramatic critics in a 
great newspaper, although all these things may be 
(and are), he is not in a position to turn aside an 
allegation as to the veracity and reputation of an 
historian by a flippant remark, and more especially a 
flippant remark concerning one who is (note you) a 
trained and distinguished historian himself. 

Mr. Brown, I think, takes his idea of medievalism 
from the scintillating pages of Chesterton. Far be it 
from me to deny that the Chestertonian exposition 
of medievalism is a true one; but it is the poetry, the 
plumage of medievalism. I recommend, therefore, 
the study of history to Mr. Brown. And by history I 
mean neither Green nor any of the nineteenth-cen- 
tury plunderers of Lingard. Of course, if he wishes 
to waste his time, he is perfectly free to do so. They 
are excellent as literature, but a trifle thin as history. 

That there is this great controversy over 
medievalism everyone should realize. To those of us 
who have read ‘ The Servile State ’ modern industrial 
events are somewhat illuminating, and medievalism 
may throw light on cause and cure—cause certainly. 
To greater brains than mine I look for the cure. 

I am, etc., 
J. M. Cameron 

76 Malsie Road, Keighley, Yorkshire 


ROMAN CATHOLIC PROPAGANDA 


SIR,—This letter is the necessary completion of two 
of mine which you were good enough to publish on 
December 4 and 18 last respectively. I feel sure you 
will insert it, not only as being perhaps illuminating 
in itself, but also on account of the two questions with 
which I will end it. 

In the second of the two letters referred to above 
I alluded to an article by that excellent writer, Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc, in the R.C. weekly, the Universe: an 
article in which he argued to the effect that boycot- 
ting is a weapon against Roman Catholics in England, 
and that it should be constantly fought. I com- 
mented thus: ‘‘ Now, Mr. Belloc cannot but know 
that the ‘ boycott’ (definitely organized in the form 
of excommunications and the ‘ Index’) is a normal 
instrument of Roman government and procedure 
against opponents. He should also know that Catho- 
lics are specially favourably treated in England, con- 
sidering their relative fewness.’’ I added that if I 
had misunderstood Mr. Belloc I was open to 
correction. 

No reply appeared in your columns; but in the 
Universe for January 14 I saw with interest a long 
and careful reply to me from Mr. Belloc. It was a 
double-column article entitled ‘ More of the Boycott.’ 
I have no complaint as to its tone, but I found it did 
not represent accurately either of my arguments. Mr. 
Belloc represented me as saying that ‘‘ there is a 
special tendency to be courteous to Catholics, on 
account of their insignificant numbers in our society.’’ 
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Fe 
He also denied that excommunications can be likened, 


correctly, to boycotts; for excommunications are THE THEATRE that ¢ 


merely declarations that such-and-such persons are ah 
no longer fitted to be members of the Church (‘‘ no ! 
longer conform to the rule required of a Catholis ag * A RIVERSIDE NIGHT at 
I wrote to the Universe pointing out: (1) I never is 
said or meant that Catholics are Ce or are By Ivor Brown a! 
treated politely by courtesy insignificant The Pool. By Anthony Bertram. Everyman Theatre, 
means either ‘‘ having no serious meaning ”’ or else . 
‘‘uninfluential,’’? and neither of these is true. Catholics, RIGHT young people, used to the smart plays throu; 
in my opinion, have more influence than numbers B in which the word ‘ forgive ’’ is never to jy de 
warrant, and get good treatment as a result : and that found, since where there is no blame there cap feel 
was my meaning; (2) I also pointed out that Mr. | be no pardon, will doubtless be surprised to fing am § 
Belloc gave an inadequate version of what ‘‘ excom- | Morality stalking the streets of Rotherhithe in muffle here ’ 
munications ’’ are: for, in their full intent, they are | and cloth cap. What will they make of these boxers me 
meant to have social effects (see Addis and Arnold, | and boxing ‘‘ fans ’’ and brisk young corner-boys ty ago. 
Catholic Dictionary, ed. 1917, p. 338, col. 2). The | whom a woman’s honour still means as much as eye ape 
Universe neither printed nor acknowledged the letter, | it did to the pink-cheeked, clean-limbed baronet of _— 
but, on being pressed, wrote to me a refusal to insert | melodrama, when Sir Jasper was lurking at the cross. meee 
any correction. roads with Purity for his prey? Odd that we shoul Ina 
The above facts speak for themselves. I regret that | find in urban youth, with ‘‘ gasper’’ at the lip and oe 
Mr. Belloc did not send his reply to me to your | oath on tongue, that rough Wordsworthian righteous ee" d 
columns, where my remarks appeared. Still, his | ness which William believed to be the special property oth 
article was very able, and rather altered his former | of the truly rural. Yet there is a good deal in commm ag 
version of what the ‘‘ anti-Catholic boycott ’’ is: it | between the old shepherds on Winander’s bank and wns 
is, I now gather, merely what Lecky writes of in his | the new proletarians of London’s Pool. They care for eee 
Rationalism ’—each age an__ intellectual | innocence. h 
‘* fashion,’’ and great men can try to alter it. No They are all in thrall to Rosie Betts and they woul = 
doubt this is true. have her spotless. When Rosie’s conduct is under “ae 
I would ask these questions: (1) What is one to | suspicion and accusations of lightness are buzzing ee 
think of journalistic methods which include refusal to | like insects round the coffee-stall lamps, they const. ii 


allow correction of specified misrepresentations (made, | tute themselves into a kind of informal Watch Con. ; 
of course, inadvertently), when such correction is | mittee or Council of Public Morality, waylay the : 


sent? and (2) As Mr. Belloc cannot be supposed to | young woman in the street, and ask her to explain o ? 
have been aware of these methods to which he has | her disappearance. Rotherhithe is not going to have ery 
been made an unconscious party, can he possibly con- | any blemish on the petals of its whitest flower. And aw 
tinue to countenance, with the weight of his name, | if there should be stain, then trained pugilism wil te 
what it seems hard to avoid calling unfairness and | leave its avenging mark on the face and figure of the on 
obscurantism? I need hardly add that I am not the | wrong-doer. To find romance and chivalry in these i. 
first who has had to complain in a similar direction. | days we must go somewhere east of the Strand. It es 
The case of Mr. Wells ‘‘ leaps to mind ’’! is round Victoria Park that the true Victorians stil in 
I fear I was right in thinking there is something | cluster; it is in Bermondsey that knighthood stil whee 
seriously wrong, ethically, with much R.C. propa- | cries ‘‘ Dog ”’ to villainy and throws down its glove chatt 
ganda. If any of my statements are inaccurate, I | for Honour and the Right. Stan 
will accept correction; but unfortunately I fear they Mr. Bertram’s play is a pleasant relief from a sur- rs 
are not. This letter, by the way, is also my reply to | feit of well-tailored cynicism. His belief that mora A 
Mr. Belloc’s interesting article. impulses beat hot and strong where funds are low a 
I am, etc., and stomachs empty is worked out in terms of vigor oul 
J. W. Poynrer ous vernacular dialogue, which has its special tang, Hare 
Highbury, N.5 its gusty humours, and its impress of veracity. The ie 
piece is not as good as the story of the same name stag 
DANIEL DEFOE on which it was founded. It suffers inevitably from tt 

: compression. The admirable description of the long, iin 
SIR,—Is not Mr. Edward Shanks a little rough on sultry, thirsty holiday-trip to Epping Forest, which n 
Daniel Defoe when he suggests he was ‘‘ our first | happened to be the wrong turning for Rosie Betts a 
sensational journalist ’’? Had Defoe been in favour of | cannot be used again and must be replaced by hints ot 
sensation, why did he suppress it in ‘ Robinson | as to what occurred. The best thing in the book was 8 
Crusoe’ as Mr. Shanks admits he did? the character of Ernie Parker, the young rebel against Som 
Defoe was a journalist all his life, and like many | squalor and struggler towards intellectual light. This : 
another journalist he had no doubt often to “ fill youngster, who had ‘‘ swallowed a dictionary,” is 1 a ¢ 
space.”’ He started the practice of political leaders character part hard-driven for comedy’s sake. He is Hf 
and * Robinson Crusoe ’ was the first serial published | the essential young Englishman of a myriad night- es 
in a London daily paper. classes, the man who has fumbled with the catalogues ; 
That his journalism should have lived was surely | of a hundred Free Libraries, and left the smears of ~ 
not due to intention. Like many children of men he | midnight candle-wax on a host of hard-conned pages. > A 
found pleasure as well as a livelihood in creating | That Ernie should flicker moth-like round the light be i 
puppets. Only he had had granted to him by the | of Rosie is natural and that he should be driven of the 
gods that most rare power of being able to breathe | to the dimmer radiance of his Effie, is also in life's “x 
into the nostrils of his puppets the breath of life. We way. He is the master-figure of the novel; a plod- a 
have living among us at least one journalist with the | ding, poignant study which drives into the roots of 4 ‘aie 
same power. new democratic reality. Even into the teeming alleys with 
I am, etc., and tenements of the Pool steals Apollo, and Ernie Coo 

4 F. P. S. his meek and muted gospeller, groping at Olympus Mr. 
Fulham across his cook-shop counter. He is more actual thas én 
his brother Sid, the ugly Dionysian, Rosie’s betrayet, Porl 

and the villain of the piece. , Oat 

{| The P’s and Q’s column, and :several Letters to But the urgencies of dramatization compel a simple mea 


the Editor, are held over owing to lack of space. and a central conflict. Rosie and Sid Parker provide Bert 
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that centre and they usurp the play. This annexa- 
tion was, I suppose, inevitable, but I should have 
liked to see far more of Ernie and a further glimpse at 
least of his Effie. Other things too must dwindle. 
The background of water, which kept the story aglow 
with harbour lights and gave it the rhythm of Thames 
mournfully thudding against Bermondsey Wall, can- 
not be created by a siren’s toot. The river runs 
through the narrative, at once traversing and shap- 
ing it, but it can only be dragged into the play. To 
feel the power of the Pool is one thing, to be articu- 
jate about it in public is another. Mr. Bertram has 
here experienced the difficulty which was obvious when 
‘Riceyman Steps’ was dramatized a month or two 

0. The atmosphere of miserdom, so powerfully 
conveyed by Mr. Bennett’s description of Mr. Earl- 
forward’s passing thoughts, was completely dis- 
sipated when the miser had to speak his mind aloud. 
In a similar way the hint of the Pool’s power to con- 
dition riverside lives is necessarily made too emphatic 
and direct by dialogue. What may be right in Rosie’s 
mind is almost ridiculous on Rosie’s lips. 

The matter of the piece is the battle of passions and 
wits between Rosie und Sid Parker. Sid’s little 
triumph over Rosie’s virtue is a victory of craft only, 
and the girl’s dominance should be as much asserted 
on the stage as it is suggested in the story. But the 
casting and the production did not, unfortunately, 
produce this result. Mr. Alexander Field played Sid 
with a passion of weakness which was extreme enough 
to seem robust, whereas Miss Elsa Lanchester’s act- 
ing as Rosie was on the light and small side. She 
hit off cleverly the sharpness and perky jocularity of 
Rosie’s self-defence in coffee-stall banter, but for the 
hard, emotional hitting she had neither the reach nor 
the weight. The dramatization has cut the story into 
seven short scenes and this succession of brevities (with 
intervals) makes the task of the players more severe 
than it would be had the piece been cut to the usual 
three-act meas’ Emotion has to be established, 
dropped, and tax. established again, with an audience 
which has too many chances to lose touch and start 
chattering. There was consequently needed a great 
natural force, a pronounced assurance, and an ex- 
perienced technique in the part of Rosie in order to 
keep restoring the emotional pitch and to hold the 
play together. To this very considerable challenge 
Miss Lanchester did not rise. Nor, I think, did Mr. 
Harold Scott’s method of production do anything to 
assist her. Rosie frequently had the centre of the 
stage, as was her due, but the other characters were 
sometimes allowed to scatter themselves behind or 
above her so that domination of the scene became 
more difficult. Mr. Scott may reply that these 
“star’’ part manoeuvres for ascendancy do not in- 
terest him. To which I would answer that Rosie is a 
“star”? part; that the play is meaningless unless her 
ascendancy in Rotherhithe is conveyed ; and that if the 
actress has not the natural weight which will enable 
her to impose that ascendancy she should be helped 
to it by the usual stage-strategy. 

The centralization of the play round Sid and Rosie 
penned up Effie behind the counter of her coffee-stall. 
It was a pity, since Miss Dorice Fordred immediately 
showed how exact, as well as how forcible, she could 
be in these surroundings. To have this clever actress on 
the edge of things, along with Mr. Richard Goolden, 
who played Effie’s father with a lugubrious brilliance, 
was tantalizing indeed, and Mr. Bertram would surely 
not be wasting his time if he wrote a riverside comedy 
with these two players in mind. Mr. Frederick 
Cooper’s Ernie was satisfactory, but not inspired. 
Mr. Colin Keith-Johnston took what few 
chances were afforded by the part of honest Bill 
Porlock, while Miss Barbara Gott and Miss Cicely 
Oates revealed, with a nice distinction of styles, the 
meaning of motherhood on the south bank. Mr. 
Bertram, in his adaptation, has kept close to the 


novel’s text and two alterations of event at the close 
do not affect it. It was a bold experiment, since com- 
plete reshaping and regrouping would have been more 
natura!, and in the passages of comedy it was largely 
successful. That the ecstasies and agonies of Rosie 
and Sid were not strong enough to fill the sails of his 
play was not altogether his fault. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—50 


Set sy Ernest DIMNET 


A. Imagine that the following fable by Edward 
Moore [No. X of ‘ Fables for the Female Sex ’] has 
been used by La Fontaine as a source. We offer a 
First Prize of Two Guineas and a Second Prize of 
Half a Guinea for the best fable thus imagined in 
French verse or prose. 


THE SPIDER AND THE BEE 
By Epwarp Moore 


Beneath a peasant’s homely thatch, 

A spider long had held her watch ; 
From morn to night, with restless care, 
She spun her web, and wove her snare. 
Within the limits of her reign, 

Lay many a heedless captive slain, 

Or fluttering, struggled in the toils, 

To burst the chains and shun her wiles. 


A straying Bee, that perch’d hard by, 
Beheld her with disdainful eye, 

And thus began: Mean thing! give o’er, 
And lay thy slender threads no more ; 
A thoughtless fly, or two at most, 

Is all the conquest thou canst boast ; 
For bees of sense thy arts evade, 

We see so plain the nets are laid. 

The gaudy tulip that displays 

Her spreading foliage to gaze ; 

That points her charms at all she sees, 
And yields to ev’ry wanton breeze, 
Attracts not me; where blushing grows 
Guarded with thorns the modest rose, 
Enamour’d round and round I fly, 

Or on her fragrant bosom lie ; 
Reluctant, she my ardour meets, 

And bashful renders up her sweets. 
To wiser heads attention lend, 

And learn this lesson from a friend : 
She who with modesty retires 

Adds fuel to her lover’s fires, 

While such incautious jilts as you, 

By folly your own schemes undo. 


B. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best modernised 
version of Thackeray’s descriptions of the French 
snob and the British snob. [‘ Book of Snobs,’ be- 
ginning of Chapter XXII. | 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 Kin 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week’s LITERARY 50a, 
or LITERARY 50s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 

Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on Mon- 
day, February 21, 1927. The results will be announced 
in the issue of the Sarurpay Review immediately 
following. Neither the Editor nor the setter of the 
Competitions can enter into any correspondence with 
competitors. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 48 
Set sy Epwarp SHANKS 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a letter from Mr. 
W. B. Yeats or Mr. James Stephens or Mr. Liam 
O’Flaherty complaining of postal deficiencies, and a 
reply thereto from Mr. Anthony Trollope, supposed 
to be still a postal surveyor in Ireland. Complaint and 
reply must not together exceed 300 words. 

B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a ballade written 
to the refrain ‘“‘ But some get only bread and cheese.”’ 


REPORT FROM MR. EDWARD SHANKS 


48a. I presume that it is the general opinion that, 
however brief Mr. Trollope’s reply, Mr. George 
Moore’s complaint could not be expected to get into 
its stride within whatever was left of three hundred 
words. Or it may be that no one could imagine the 
tender-hearted Mr. Moore making a complaint about 
anything. At any rate, no one tried, the entries being 
divided between Mr. O’Flaherty and Mr. W. B. Yeats, 
with a heavy majority in Mr. Yeats’s favour. No 
competitor was at all happy with Trollope, the general 
tendency being to introduce references to hunting, 
which suggested that the writers knew little else about 
their subject. Nor did anyone catch Mr. Yeats’s style 
very successfully. The best was Mr. C. G. Box, who 
made him, after writing about catching ‘‘ a high 
impalpable mood in a net of images,” conclude with 
the excellent sentence: ‘‘ I make no such demands 
upon a purely Saxon intelligence, but simply ask that 
the same postal facilities may be available here as in 
Dublin.” I recommend for a prize Mr. Lester Ralph, 
who redeems his Trollope by an appropriate invitation 
to make a fourth at whist, but I recommend no one 
for a second prize. 


THE WINNING ENTRY 


Sir,—My second application. This, for your information and 
the benefit of Ireland, is more explicit. There is a man, Brown, 
works for your department. You would call him a postman. 
Dear God knows what he’d be called, or what done to him, a 
few years ago. A fat-bellied man, with over-developed thighs and 
coarse ankles. His eyes are half closed when he speaks. One 
permanently. His decoration in the Black and Tan War. The 
other has a longitudinal crease streaking down to the top left- 
hand corner of his jaw. His chin spreads round the bottom of 
his red face like a cordon of Republican Police. A big, well- 
blown man. A handsome man. Remove him. See? 

The diabolic subtlety of Nature has so constituted the human 
soul that usage makes it inured to any discomfort. Not to this, 
though. But for that good-natured indifference, which is the 
secret of Irish happiness and discontent, the local gunmen would 
have removed him long ago. And saved this stamp. 

I wish neither you nor your Government any evil, out of the 
ordinary course. I wish you in Hell. 

Yours obediently, 
Liam O’FLAHERTY 


Dagar Sik,—Your complaint has already been forwarded through 
the proper channels. Impatient myself with the dilatoriness of the 
Circumambulation Office, which I have the honour to serve, you 
may count upon my sympathy. But one must have method. 

Perhaps we might arrive at some amicable arrangement if we 
met, man to man. Your country provides the best hunting in 
the world, and horse or man bred there may always count upon 
my kindliest consideration. There is no Meet on Thursday. If 
you care to make a fourth at whist, in my lodgings, at 8.30 p.m. 
on Wednesday, please notify me by the first post to-morrow. 

Yours, in cordial anticipation, 
A. TROLLOPE 
Lester RALPH 


488. The number of competitors who supposed that 
the ‘‘e” in “ ballade ” was a printer’s error or just 
my fun was small, and they have all been disqualified. 
A few more were disqualified for tampering with the 
proper rhyme-scheme, or with the words of the refrain, 
but there was a general high level of technical ex- 
cellence. Some failed to grasp the fact that the refrain 
ought to have some connexion with the rest of the 
poem. 
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A cat upon a king may stare— 

But some get only bread and cheese. 
seems to me to rank pretty high as a non sequituy, 
but it is quite outclassed by : 

I was born by the rippling Teign 

But some get only bread and cheese. 

The best variation on the suggested theme was pro. 
vided by ‘‘ B,” who referred happily to the notorioys 
impossibility of living on bread and cheese and kisses, 
Unfortunately his execution was not on a level with 
his inspiration. No competitor entered with the gusto 
I hoped for into a description of other foods in cop. 
trast to that named in the refrain. M. R. Williamson 
warms my heart by reminding me that “‘ the first hay. 
thorn leaf-buds are called ‘ bread and cheese’ py 
Lancashire children—and treated accordingly.” (Very 
good they are, too.) The contrast is best made by 
Pibwob and Gordon Daviot. Mr. Daviot introduces 
his refrain rather clumsily in the ‘‘ Envoi,’’ and js 
therefore recommended only for the second prize, while 
Pibwob takes the first. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Some feast on hash or haricot, 
Or turtle (that Lord Mayors provide), 
Or caviar (that’s sturgeons’ roe), 
Or turkey (that’s at Christmastide), 
Or venison (that’s insecticide), 
Or foie gras (that’s of tortured geese), 
Or haggis (that’s unspecified), 
But some get only bread and cheese. 


Give me my bread and cheese—but, oh! 
Give me some supplement beside, 

Ale, such as Adam did not know, 
Which they, whose kindly milk is dried 
By prohibition, have decried ! 

Give me some cold roast beef, and, please, 
Let apple-pudding be supplied— 

But some get only bread and cheese. 


But some get only: ? Is it so? 
Not even an onion, or the allied 
Garlic perfuming half Soho, 
Or leek from Cambrian hillside? 
No butter from the Juno-eyed 
Cattle that crop the Dorset leas . 
Or Danish pastures, rank and wide?— 
But some get only bread and cheese. 


Envor 


Kind sir, don’t say that salt’s denied? 
Salt must be added unto these. .. . 
Relentless, the refrain replied, 
“‘ But some get only Bread and Cheese.” 
Piswos 


SECOND PRIZE 


Oh, bread and cheese taste very fine 

Up on the hill at turn of day, ’ 
When strong air rocks your brain like wine, 
And half a kingdom rolls away 

From your proud vantage; ay, well may 

The white and golden slab in these 
Surroundings please a man so fey— 

But some get only bread and cheese. 


Down there in town a fret is mine 
For what old Henri’s minions lay — 
On the sideboards that they who dine 
May hover and with sweet delay 
The rival excellencies weigh, 

Or with a fat forefinger tease 

The peaches’ bloom so warmly gray; 
But some get only bread and cheese. 


The many-coloured dishes shine 

As if with jewels garnished, gay 

With ruby where red peppers twine 
Garlands in aspic; salads lay : 

Their bright hearts bare, crabs hide away 
All but their coral; all things please 

In that fastidious array— 

But some get only bread and cheese. 


Henri, could I but solve to-day 
One of your loveliest mysteries, 
A salmi, mousse, or canape ! 


But some get only bread and ae Davee 
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BACK NUMBERS—X 


HIS Review, no doubt, has as many things to 
T ee as its contemporaries, but it has seldom 

failed to recognize genius at or very soon after 
its emergence, and those who serve it now may legi- 
timately be proud that, when it was no more than two 
months old, it greeted with discriminating enthusiasm 
a book so unusual, by a writer then and for years 
afterwards so little known, as ‘ The Shaving of Shag- 
pat,’ by George Meredith. ‘“* An original and charm- 
ing book, the work of a poet and a story-teller worthy 
to rank with the rare story-tellers of the East, who 
have produced, in ‘ The Arabian Nights,’ the ‘ Iliad ’ 
of romance ’’’: so the Saturday Reviewer of 1856 
began his long and sympathetic notice. 

* 
* * 


I am not prepared to say exactly when Meredith 
came into his own, but I know that an eminent critic 
who wrote articles in his honour in 1889-90 felt he 
was a voice crying in the wilderness, and it is only 
during the last twenty years that people have agreed 
to regard the poetical as the predominant element in 
him. But in 1856 my predecessor was perfectly at 
ease with the most disconcerting of writers. ‘‘ The 
work is a poem throughout,’’ readers were told. ‘‘ In 
every page we are aware of the poet.’’ 

* 
* * 


To us now, or, to write more honestly, to me at 
least, Meredith is not so much a novelist as a queer 
mixture of poet and wit, strenuously self-defeating. 
I may be writing myself down a fool, but to me it 
seems that Meredith succeeds perfectly only in cer- 
tain poems, certain prose fantasies. The author of 
‘Love in the Valley,’ ‘ Modern Love,’ ‘ Attila,’ was 
a very wonderful poet, a greater writer than the 
author of ‘ Richard Feverel,’ ‘ The Egoist,’ ‘ Rhoda 
Fleming.’ And if we are to talk of prose, why, give 
me ‘ The Shaving of Shagpat’ and, on its lower and 
very different but very delightful level, ‘ Harry Rich- 


mond.’ 
* 


* * 


‘ The Shaving of Shagpat,’ about which a critic has 
admirably said that the soul of a style has never been 
lost in more spectacular fashion, has a substance 
which justifies every peculiarity of Meredith’s manner. 
The sacredness of hair in the cities of Shagpat and 
Oolb, the consequent ostracism of barbers, the con- 
fidence of Bagarag that he will live up to his horo- 
scope by shaving Shagpat and becoming Master of 
the Event—there is matter over which a Paganini of 
prose may exercise himself without fear of being too 
grotesque for the maintenance of the illusion. 

* 
* * 


Thwacks, not sequins, await poor Bagarag. But, 
as becomes the hero of such a fantasy, in the end he 
trumphs—after adventures which are not to be 
matched outside ‘ The Arabian Nights.’ ‘‘ If any 
reader, from the age of ten to the age of eighty, 
resists the fascination of the stories,’’ the reviewer 
said in the Sarurpay, “ it is a proof that he has no 
imagination.’’ Let it be added that if any reader is 
indifferent to the peculiar quality of this glittering and 
capering prose, he must be devoid of the faculty which 
enables men and women and children to be at one in 
their appreciation of ‘The Arabian Nights’ them- 


selves. 
*% 


* * 
Once only, in the most eloquent page ever written 
by Henley, has the manner of the great Oriental tales 
praised adequately, and it is Henley who should 
have written, in his loud-mouthed way, the praise of 


what is most brilliant in the style of ‘ The Shaving of 
Shagpat.’ Or, maybe, that eulogy should have 
been written by R. A. M. Stevenson. But these would 
have written in the ’eighties or ‘nineties, when 
Meredith, however unpopular, had been for years 
acknowledged as a master. In 1856 it was an heroic 
thing to write of Meredith, ‘‘ hitherto known to us as 
a writer of graceful, but not very remarkable verse,”’ 
as having at one step revealed himself ‘ta man of 


genius.”’ 
* 


A few faults were found with Meredith’s diction. 
The naughtiness of using such verbs as “‘ to verse,”’ 
‘* to lute,” ‘* to bosom ” was rebuked, but the language 
of the stories was declared to be in general ‘‘ simple, 
picturesque, pregnant.” The manner was then adapted 
to the matter. The day had not come when Meredith, 
even with an everyday matter to report, would 
wrench and heighten language till the trivial became 


portentous. The showman was still showman of his 
wares, not become showman of himself. 
* 
* * 


When he died, in 1909, we devoted to him a leading 
article, perhaps a little too much in defence of 
him, but showing, all the same, a sense of his half- 
failure. The perfect work of art requires a complete 
fusion of pure intellect and imagination. That fusion 
is very rare in Meredith. A famous line in Donne tells 
us of one of whom it might almost be said that her 
body thought, and the thought of the poet needs to 
be sensuous. Meredith, giving us everywhere so much 
evidence of critical energy of mind, and of imaginative 
vision, oscillates rapidly, with a discomfort shared by 
his reader, between two positions, in each of which 
he might have done perfect work. He wishes to be 
everything at once—critic, wit, poet, teller of tales, 
Arabian, Teutonic, French, English, a Dickens with 
the speech of a Congreve. The theme is to be attacked 
from all sides with every sort of instrument, and we 
are to be surprised, charmed and bullied into applause 
where any of the supreme creators would simply 


convince us. 
* 


* * 


I cannot imagine what we meant in 1900 by saying 
that ‘‘ for pure equilibrium of mind he has no rival, 
except Pater, in modern English literature.’’ Pater is 
even, sure, patient, working always well within the 
range of his sympathies and the possibilities of his 
method; Meredith is eternally discontented with the 
limitations of verse and prose alike, and he leaves 
his reader restless. But we were not ill-advised 
when we suggested that Meredith was always 
doing what Lamb’s typical Scotsman never did 
—‘‘ stooping to catch a glittering something in your 
presence to share it with you, before he quite knows 
whether it be true touch or not.’’ Fancy Pater doing 


that ! 
* 


* * 


It is not the writers who most surprise us who wear 
best. A certain amount of the gilt with which he was 
so lavish is off this particular piece of ginger-bread. 
For forty years he was generally neglected, for rather 
more than ten he was a fashion, and now he is neither 
lost to view nor a cult. For myself, I think ‘ Modern 
Love,’ despite his failure to get full cumulative effect 
out of his material, the only poem worthy to be bound 
up in a volume which should contain Shakespeare’s 
sonnets, the love poetry of Donne and the finest part 
of Patmore’s love poems. The splendour and ferocity 
of ‘ Attila,’ with its hastening lines and clashing 
rhymes, should long ago have secured it a place in 
every anthology. And ‘ The Shaving of Shagpat ’ is 
the most brilliant tour de force in prose fiction that 
we have. Let that suffice. STET. 
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REVIEWS 
BALKAN ENGLAND 
By Epwarp SHANKS 


The Overbury Mystery. By Judge Parry. Fisher 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


S Judge Parry needed to make no excuse for an 

extended account of this well canvassed historical 
mystery, so I shall make none for writing here and 
now on a new edition of his admirable book. The 
problem has the special fascination of insolubility. 
Judge Parry speaks of ‘‘ The Man who Knew,” by 
which he means Sir Theodore Turquet de 
Mayerne, M.D., court physician to James I and 
Charles I, who died under the Commonwealth, leaving 
his many secrets unspoken. And yet it is by no means 
certain that Mayerne did know whether, and, if so, 
how and by whom, Sir Thomas Overbury was mur- 
dered. We may conclude that he was suspected of 
having a suspicion: otherwise he must surely have 
been called as a witness in one or other of the quite 
disgraceful trials with which the episode terminated. 
But the evidence, confused and unsatisfactory to-day, 
cannot have been much less so then. Judge Parry 
pictures Mayerne as removed by death just as he had 
resolved to write a true story of the court of James I, 
and he assumes that the facts of Overbury’s death 
would have taken their place in this story. But one 
may as legitimately picture the old doctor in his last 
days, still wealthy and still influential even in the 
eclipse of the Stuarts, sitting in his library at Chelsea 
and shaking his head and wondering what really 
happened. He, as well as any man, knew what 
Frances Howard was capable of. But he, as much 
as any other man, was subject to Frances Howard’s 
spell, from which Judge Parry himself, at the distance 
of three centuries, is by no means exempt. This is 
the one touch of bias in a book as wisely as it is 
kindly tolerant. 

Let us have a skeleton of the facts. Philip Carr, 
a favourite of the ungainly James, loved, and was 
loved by, Frances Howard, the wife, in name only, 
of Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex. In his career 
as favourite, he was governed by the advice of an 
older friend, Sir Thomas Overbury, an ambitious 
young lawyer, who aspired to follow in the footsteps 
of the Cecils. When it came to a question of dis- 
solving the child-marriage between Frances and 
Robert, so that she might marry Philip, the King was 
favourably inclined, but Overbury feared a weaken- 
ing of his own influence, and so was opposed. This 
crisis in his affairs seems to have been too much for 
Overbury’s judgment, and he overplayed his hand. 
James sought to get him out of the way by 
sending him as Ambassador to Russia, but he would 
not go. James therefore sent him to the Tower. 
While he was there, temporarily impotent but 
threatening to be a hindrance to the divorce, Frarces 
attempted to poison him, and, in her own belief, 
succeeded. It is impossible that such a woman should 
have pleaded guilty in order to placate any powers 
whatsoever. Overbury was a sick man, and there 
is reason to think that he would have died in any 
case, and that confinement aided his disease. This 
does not, however, preclude the possibility of his 
having been poisoned. 

More than this we shall never know, and all this, 
and more, stands for our imaginations to play about 
as they will. We have had in our own time a case 
of a woman attempting to poison a man, and putting 
her attempts on paper with just the love-sick reck- 
lessness of Frances Howard. A post-mortem proved 
that, whatever her intentions, they had had no effect. 
There was no post-mortem en Sir Thomas Overbury. 
Moreover, if there ever had been any hope of arriving 
at the truth of the matter, it was cancelled by the 
manner in which the subsequent trials were conducted. 


Coke and, in a lesser degree, Bacon deserve the dis. 
like of all earnest criminologists for having, for mere 
reasons of State, hopelessly obscured as pretty a 
question of blood-guilt as ever arose. 

The interest of Judge Parry’s narrative, to my taste 
sensibly declines when, in the third part of his book 
it enters the law courts. Here we have the essentially 
boring spectacle of a game played without any rules, 
The object in all the prosecutions was conviction, and 
in some cases hanging, and in other cases not, 
Accordingly, Weston, Franklin and Mrs. Turner were 
hanged. Philip and Frances, equally condemned 
were not. Perhaps a rough justice was done. jj 
the characters in the play deserved a horrible ending, 
Treachery, false witness and the light-hearted handli 
of the tools of murder lead excusably tcowards the 
gallows, and if these creatures were hanged on a 
misunderstanding, they must have needed mcre mis. 
understandings to save them before the throne of 
heavenly justice. But the trials did not fulfil the 
purpose of eliciting the truth, and therefore they are 
not as interesting as they might have been. Such 
conclusions as it is possible for us to reach are reached 
before the last act of the drama is played and are 
not affected by it. 

But the interest of the first two-thirds of this book 
lies not so much in the light it throws on an apparently 
insoluble mystery as in the picture it gives of the 
England of James I. The narrative is no less readable 
and lively than, say, ‘ The Fortunes of Nigel ’; it is, 
historically, much more convincing. One sees that 
England is comparable with a Balkan kingdom of our 
own times. It had, to be sure, been put already on 
another path. At whatever moment England defeated 
Spain (one can hardly point to the overthrow of the 
Armada as the precise moment) the old monarchy 
became impossible. England was becoming a world- 
power, and that new responsibility, of its own weight, 
forced a redistribution of internal influences. The 
government could no longer be focussed in a single 
person, whose judgment might be at the mercy of a 
Philip Carr or a George Villiers. But, while we can 
see now that that process had already begun to work, 
the men of the time did not know it. Richard Crook- 
back was a great deal nearer to them than, say, 
George III is to us, and, in a changing world, they 
still continued to think and to act in terms of the 
Wars of the Roses. The England of James I was, 
in fact, just like the Serbia of King Milan, a medieval 
kingdom brought by the course of events into the 
field of the searchlight of modern history. They were 
medieval in their aims, but they were modern in their 
individualities, and the whole set of their time, being 
no less modern, throws up their arms and their actions 
into a vivid and grotesque relief. Judge Parry’s great 
achievement is in bringing out the full value of this 
contrast. He is, as I have said before, a little biased 
on the side of Frances Howard, stressing her girlish- 
ness without regard to the undoubted precocity of 
seventeenth-century men and women. There is much 
that is touching and even noble in her story, but, 
judged by ordinary standards, she was probably some- 
thing of a hell-cat as well. This little bias is, how- 
ever, too obvious to be seriously detrimental. He 
makes the Jacobeans, innocent and guilty, great and 
small, live again, and in so doing he has made an 
appreciable contribution to the understanding of 
history. 


THE PROBLEM OF SECURITY 

Information on the Problem of Security (1917- 
1926). By J. W. Wheeler-Bennett and F. E. 
Langermann. With an Introduction by the 
Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher. Allen and 
Unwin. Ios. 


Fee four years the Allied and Associated Powers 
fought against the Central Empires in order to 
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secure the peace of the world by preventing the re- 
currence of breaches of that peace on the scale of 
1914- Although they proved themselves the victors, 
the Allies emerged from the war to find that a new 
and no less arduous contest awaited them if they 
desired to erect effective barriers against any aggres- 
sion on the part of Germany in the future. Human 
nature being what it is, it was but natural to expect 
that Germany would one day seek to revenge her- 
self for the defeat that had just been inflicted upon 
her. Hence the question arose how best to guard 
against such an eventuality. Obviously, there were 
two ways of doing so. To place and keep Germany 
in a state of permanent military inferiority to any of 
the Great Powers; to convince the German people 
that militarism as a policy did not pay, and that it 
would not be to their own interests in the long run 
to meditate thoughts of revenge. Broadly speaking, 
the French held the former view; the British and 
Americans the latter. That being the case, and since 
neither side was willing to give way, a state of diplo- 
matic warfare arose between the Allies themselves 
and continued until the signature of the Locarno 
Pact. The history of that warfare is related with 
great lucidity and impartiality in the present volume. 

Ever since the Congress of Vienna deprived France 
of what she has always considered her natural 
frontier of the Rhine, the unswerving aim of French 
statesmen has been to recover what had been lost to 
France.’ Moreover, ‘‘ the fact that France has been 
invaded three times within a century and twice with- 
in the last fifty years of that century, always by the 
same Power, always from the same direction, is an 
explanation of the French attitude, not only in Paris 
during the Conference, but throughout the six years 
that succeeded it.’’ Before, during and after 
the Peace Conference France maintained the prin- 
ciple that ‘‘ the Rhine should remain a strategic 
frontier; but that it should be made altogether im- 
possible for Germany to stand cap-d-pie with a foot 
on either bank.’? The other members of the alliance, 
and Great Britain and the United States in particular, 
held that ‘‘ the new doctrine of mutual guarantee as 
represented by the Covenant of the League (of 
Nations) ’’ was preferable to ‘‘ the policy of security 
by devastation and encirclement ’’ that was advocated 
by France. Between two such irreconcilable stand- 
points there seemed to be little chance of agreement ; 
and, indeed, it is to the infinite credit of European 
statesmanship that despite all the motives and in- 
terests making for disruption a via media was eventu- 
ally (and that within the space of six years) found 
in the Locarno Pact. Space forbids our following 
here the ‘‘ movements ’’ of what the authors aptly 
style “‘ the Locarno Symphony.’’ Begun in Feb- 
tuary, 1925, with Herr Stresemann’s tentative offer 
to the Quai d’Orsay of a guarantee pact on the basis 
of that proposed by Herr Cuno in 1922, the ‘‘ Sym- 
phony,”’ after ‘‘ movements ’’ in which the discords 
threatened to prevail over the harmonies, came to a 
triumphant conclusion with the exchange of ratifica- 
tions of the Locarno Treaty on September 14, 1926, 
which ‘‘ marked the formal inauguration of the new 
international policy of Security.”’ 

Whatever may, or may not, be said of the Locarno 
Treaty (and it has not escaped violent criticism from 
many quarters), it must at least be acknowledged that 
it embodies virtually all the guarantees that human 
ingenuity could devise for securing the perpetuation 
of European peace. But in the last resort, it must be 
remembered, all treaties depend for their efficient 
working upon the spirit which animates those whose 
duty it is to carry out their provisions. If the spirit 
of good-will that promoted the conclusion of the 
Locarno Pact continues to animate the future genera- 
tions who will be charged with guarding its observ- 
ance, it may well be that the problem of Security will 
have ceased to have other than an historic interest. 


But the problem of security as between France and 
Germany was but a single, if the most important, 
aspect of the general problem of security throughout 
the world. Hence the authors devote a series of 
chapters to narrating the history of the problem of 
security in Eastern and Central Europe, and else- 
where. Throughout, their narrative is distinguished 
by the same impartiality and lucidity, and the same 
care to quote chapter and verse for all their state- 
ments, that makes their account of the problem in 
Western Europe a thoroughly satisfactory and in- 
formative piece of work. Only once—and that in a 
general statement—do they seem to have fallen into 
error. It is surely a misreading of British foreign 
policy in the Near East to declare, as they do, that 
the freedom of the Straits was ‘‘ so outstanding a 
tenet of British Near Eastern policy for more than 
half a century ’’? Even so recently as the ‘nineties 
of the last century a British Prime Minister (Rose- 
bery) was prepared to go to war rather than permit 
the freedom of the Straits to Russia. 


A GOOD LETTER-WRITER 


The Letters of Mrs. Thrale. Selected, with an 
Introduction, by R. Brimley Johnson. The 
Bodley Head. 6s. 


HIS is one of the most attractive of Mr. John- 

son’s series. He has had to wade through and 
to print some dull stuff in his pursuit of the letter- 
writing ladies who claimed or reached the blue-stock- 
ing standard. With Mrs. Thrale, who led off the 
dance at eighty, at two in the morning, at her own 
birthday party, there is no boredom to be feared. 
She was a masterpiece of vivacity, always ready with 
an answer which was pretty good, and not all Bos- 
well’s spite about her accuracy can reduce the value 
of her records of Johnson. She gave the sage some 
of his happiest times and was able to see the best 
points in a husband who was a sullen voluptuary. 
The world now agrees that she had every right to 
marry Piozzi, if she chose; and that Johnson’s out- 
burst against her was sadly overdone. It compares 
very unfavourably with her moving letter to him 
about the marriage. He owed her a great deal, and 
her letters to him here show a charming mixture of 
chaff, flattery, and deference. As an old woman, she 
could make friends with the Quaker Mrs. Penning- 
ton, and find in Bath a real home with crowds of in- 
terests. 

A main point which Mr. Johnson brings out in his 
capable Introduction is her excellent way of writing 
as if she were talking. She gave Johnson innumer- 
able cups of tea and the pleasure of bullying her; 
but she did not in return take his style as a model. 
Wisely she contented herself with some of his Stoic 
philosophy. Her short sentences trip along as lightly 
as a dancer, and she has a memory for good things, 
even for rebukes against herself : 


I am always ready you know for a bit of old Stilton, as 
Dr. Johnson called profane History. ‘*‘ Thou dost love,’’ said 
he, ‘* my dear, to play the part of Swift’s Vanessa, who 


Nam/’d the ancient heroes round, 
Explain’d for what they were renown’d, 


and I have as steadily resisted that mode of conversation ; 
now pray, pray let’s have no more of it.” 


Mr. Johnson thinks that ‘‘ her character and life 
were always in disorder: because her impulses were 
mutually irreconcilable; and fate tempted her always 
to play a part.’’ Her early life, in view of her hus- 
band and children, could hardly be agreeable, though 
she certainly played an effective part in saving the 
brewery. But she always had high spirits, and be- 
yond doubt she enjoyed herself in her old age. She 
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was born in 1741, and in 1819 at Weston-super-Mare 
she could write of bathing : 


My fearlessness in the water attracts the women to the 
rocks, where it seems such fine sport to see Mrs. Piozzi swim. 
Poor H. L. P.! she will certainly end in a fish, an odd fish; 
but ’tis long since any could have said of her, Mulier formosa 
superné, 


The quotation is Latin, but neat enough, and she 
shows in her literary tastes much more discernment 
than most of the ladies of her time, and less pretenti- 
ousness. But life is more than literary criticism, and 
her warm heart, if it gave her suffering, gave her 
also readiness to reveal her humour and the real 
glow of living. 

As in previous volumes of this series, we wish for 
more notes at the bottom of the page, e.g., on ‘“‘ the 
Fortunate Youth.’’ This assistance would make the 
Letters more intelligible to those who have no special 
knowledge of bygone centuries. Johnson observed 
that ‘‘ all works which describe manners, require 
notes in sixty or seventy years, or less.’ 


ZIONISM OR LIBERAL JUDAISM ? 


Apella or the Future of the Jews. By a Quarterly 
Reviewer. Kegan Paul. as. 6d. 


I N less than 100 pages it is not easy to say much 
about so large a subject as the Jews. The author 
neglects the possible results of Antisemitism, but the 
points on which he has concentrated are well and 
calmly discussed, and, if his solution is not startling, 
like some others in this dashing little series of pro- 
phecies, it seems to us eminently sensible and 
probable. In the first place we have to recognize the 
remarkable persistence of the Jews, exiled often from 
countries to which they regularly return. The race, 
chosen, as a wit said, for its lasting power, and not 
its charm, takes exceptional care about marriage and 
the support of its own people, so that it has a high 
survival value. Some years since we remember read- 
ing in the Temps an article on the Jews which began, 
‘* God pardons, the people condones, but the nose 
remains.’’ The Jews retain a distinct type of face, 
but not, we think, on the whole, that proud cultural 
separation from the rest of the world which used to 
be their distinction. The last volume on the subject 
we read gave striking figures of Jews who had put 
aside the rigour of the Law. The author of this book 
provides no statistics, but we think that the unor- 
thodox have increased hugely of recent years. They 
move in the world freely with the compromises that 
indifference suggests, quite at ease out of Zion. Thus 
on the Jewish Sabbath a Jewish solicitor cannot open 
his letters, but when somebody else has done it for 
him, he can read them as usual; and it is, we think, 
eighty years since Jews in Berlin changed their sacred 
day to Sunday. The taking of English and Scottish 
names is now a commonplace. It was M. Salomon 
Reinach who said in his ‘ Orpheus’ that ‘‘ rich 
Jews, believing in nothing, become Christians to earn 
the right of a moderate reception in salons.’’ The 
reception without change of faith has improved since 
he wrote, and if the Jews are not so prominent in 
London as, to judge from the prevalence of Jewish 
names, they are in New York, they take a leading 
part in the marketing of money, antiquities, old pic- 
tures and new entertainments. Their influence on all 
these energies is, perhaps, hardly regarded with 
general satisfaction, but more important for the 
opinion of the world is the part they play in Russia. 
Scratch a Bolshevik and find a Jew: they are prota- 
gonists in the most disintegrating and widespread 
revolution of modern times. Of late, also, the ‘ Pro- 
tocols of the Elders of Zion’ have raised a great 
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fuss. The author dismisses this dubious document 
and the idea of ‘‘ a hidden hand of subversive Jews,” 
He says that the Jews possess no _internationgj 
organization ; they have no Pope, but a separate Rabbj 
in each country. Even in their extensive charities 
national divisions are maintained. The pooling of 
European relief funds has not taken place. 

The Jews in this country are simply ‘‘ Englishmen 
of the Jewish religion,’’ and the immigration into 
America and England having been stopped, the 
stimulus to intense Jewish consciousness has been jp. 
terrupted. The new opposition to this steady pro. 
cess of assimilation is Zionism. Twenty years singe 
it was freely described as a chimera, but now, quick. 
ened by the recent sufferings of the Jews in South. 
Eastern Europe, it has evoked the scheme of a Jewish 
State and revived the dream of a Jewish nation re. 
stored to its home. The author examines in detail the 
paradoxes and confusions of this movement, and 
brings cold sense to bear on it. Only a small per. 
centage of homeless Jews can find a home in Pales. 
tine, which contains Arabs to be considered as well 
and, we may add, being strategically important to 
Western nations, is always likely to be controlled by 
them. Baron Maurice de Hirsch made a success, we 
believe, of Jewish settlements in the Argentine, but 
the funds for this resettlement of Palestine cause 
anxiety, though it seems plain that, if the most in 
fluential Jews desired it, they could easily create a 
solid endowment to meet all claims. 

The writer concludes that “‘ the rising generation 
of British Jews will regard themselves, and wish to 
be regarded . . . as members of a religious, and not 
of a national community.’’ They will resume the 
mentality of the last century and not claim a national 
status. Zionist regulation of Jewish affairs, as dis- 
tinct from local affairs in Palestine, is not likely to 
dominate. Reform or Liberal Judaism will supply a 
religious-spiritual counterpoise to the politico-national 
attractions of Zionism, and its spirit will be different 
in different countries. This is a disadvantage, com- 
pared with the unity of Zionism, but the Drang to 
Palestine may falter as with the diminution of oppres- 
sion abroad Jews find again settled homes elsewhere, 
while the Drang to Reform Judaism will increase. 
And Judaism, independent of nationality, may be: 


Released even more securely by its new deposit in Palestine 
from the regulations of Talmudic doctors and _ medieval 
legalists. . .. 


That is a real point in an age which calls for pliant 
dogmas, selected by each mind as its need may 
prompt, to leave room for the development of man’s 
spiritual nature in many different ways. 


THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR 


The War Diary of the Emperor Frederick Ill, 
1870-1871. Translated and edited by A. R. 
Allinson. Stanley Paul. 16s. 


AS Crown Prince the ex-Kaiser’s father (afterwards 
the Emperor Frederick III) shared the command 
of the South German armies in the war of 1870. He 
was therefore a principal actor in the events he 
describes, and his war diary is an historical document 
of first-class importance. The diary itself has had 4 
strange history. During the writer’s last visit to 
England (for the Jubilee Celebrations of 1887) it was 
deposited in a secret, fire-proof chamber under the 
State staircase of Windsor Castle. After the Em- 


peror’s death in the following year it was returned 
to Germany and, apart from short extracts, remain 

unknown, by the writer’s direction, for fifty years. 
‘ Revelations of this kind,’ he wrote, ‘‘ are not for 
contemporaries to know.”’ 


Last year the diary was 
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plished in extenso in Germany and we are now 
siven an English translation of the complete text. 
* The original entries of daily impressions received 
during the campaign have been supplemented and 
completed in the final revision by extracts from cor- 
respondence, but we learn that the writer firmly re- 
solved to set down only his actual personal experi- 
ences and feelings from day to day and to allow no 
subsequent improvement or alteration of the narra- 
tive. The simple and direct character of the journal 
here printed bears out the writer’s claim to have 
adhered to this resolution. The book is not remark- 
able for sensational revelations, but as a sober nar- 
native of events by an eye-witness who _ himself 

yed an important part in the war. Generally speak- 
ing, the attitude is that of a liberal-minded German 
out of sympathy with Bismarck’s brutality, as he calls 
it, but, in the main, seeing eye to eye with 
the majority of Germans of his day. He accepts the 
legend that France provoked the conflict, though it 
is now established that Bismarck and Napoleon III 
were both anxious for war. In his account of the 
bickerings among the German leaders as to the peace 
terms, we learn less than might be expected from 
one with inside knowledge. Bismarck’s fear of the 
military party is revealed again, but the annexation of 
Alsace and Lorraine is regarded as proper and just. 
It is as a journal of events in the field that the pre- 
sent work has special importance. The Crown Prince 
played the chief part in the early actions of Weissem- 
burg and Wérth, and was present at the decisive vic- 
tory at Sedan. Virtually the war was over in five 
weeks. For this short period Frederick’s narrative 
has a special value, particularly for the detailed study 
of the campaigns. The general reader will find more 
interesting the reflections and observations by the 
way. These reveal a simple, in some ways_ kindly 
man. He laments the suffering, praises the bravery 
and discipline of the troops, notes the ‘ high-class 
oil paintings ’’ in one place, admires the architecture 
of Chambord in another, is constantly critical of the 
politicians, especially the French. Of the atrocities 
committed on both sides he says comparatively little. 

Sidelights on contemporary opinion occasionally 
appear, not always for the first time. The Prince of 
Wales, he notes, ‘‘ speaks with cordial appreciation 
of our successes, albeit he feels deeply the humilia- 
tion of France.’’ There is also quoted the letter of 
Queen Victoria to William I of December 18, 1870, 
in which an appeal for peace is made. The Queen 
writes : 

Even though I have not written to you again, still you will 
have learned from Fritz how lively an interest I have taken in 
your great victories, how much I have admired the gallantry 
of the German hosts and how deeply I have deplored, and do 


deplore, the heavy losses incurred. But I would fain now 
appeal to your magnanimity and Christian charity. 


Later in the letter the Queen remarks that ‘‘ sym- 
pathies were entirely with Germany, and are so still 
among all well-informed persons.’’ The appeal for 
peace is thus noted by the Crown Prince: 


My mother-in-law, who follows our achievements with 
touching sympathy, has telegraphed to His Majesty to exhort 
him, in view of Jules Favre’s efforts for peace, to display 
Magnanimity in his negotiations and decisions, but without 
finding any practical means whatever to recommend. I am 
of the opinion that we ought certainly to act towards the 
vanquished in the high-minded spirit that is consonant with 
our honour ; still England should not for her part forget how, 
on the conclusion of the Crimean War, she imposed condi- 
tions on vanquished Russia with the object of checking that 
country’s growing influence in the East—conditions which to 
this day the latter finds hard to bear and seeks to shake off 
at every opportunity that offers. If then the neutrals so 
ardently desire peace, why do they not support our demands 
So persistently that France must realize that help is nowhere 
to be found for a _ defeated foe? 


This extract fairly represents the mentality of one 
of the better type among the German _ military 
leaders. Occasionally he looks further ahead : 


I only pray Metz may not some day be the occasion of the 
Peace we have won to-day proving a mere truce after all! 


He consoled himself, however: ‘‘ I build my hopes 
on a lasting peace,’’ he writes. This volume helps 
us to understand, at least in part, the reason for 
the failure of that hope. 


FARMING IN THE FAR EAST 
Farmers of Forty Centuries. By F. H. King. 
Cape. 12s. 6d. 


NLESS we are much mistaken this volume was 
originally published at Madison, Wisconsin, in 
1911. It is now issued for the first time in England, 
but the fact that it records a journey made some 
eighteen years ago does not appear either in the pre- 
fatory note or the introduction. | The date of the 
journey in no way diminishes the value of the volume, 
but it allows us to see more significantly the import- 
ance of Professor King’s contribution to his subject. 
Professor King was a scientific agriculturist, at- 
tempting to apply the findings of the natural sciences 
to the problems of the soil in the American Middle- 
West. He visited China, Japan and Korea, not as a 
casual traveller, although there are indications that 
he could have done that job well if he had had the 
time, but in order to study the agricultural methods 
of the vast regions of permanent cultivation in the 
Far East. The usual attitude of the professional 
traveller, both from England and America, is at once 
superior and admonitory: Professor King possessed 
on the contrary an almost uncanny gift for the ap- 
preciation of conditions and methods totally different 
from those of his own country. ‘* Nearly 500,000,000 
people are being maintained,’’ he writes in his introduc- 
tion, ‘‘chiefly upon the products of an area smaller than 
the improved farm lands of the United States.’’ China 
and Japan had maintained five times the population 
of the United States on a smaller area of land, and 
this not for a few generations but for forty centuries. 
It stands as an agricultural achievement to which 
Professor King pays adequate respect, and he sees 
further that we can learn much from the methods of 
these, the oldest farmers in the world. ‘‘ If the agri- 
cultural lands of the United States,’’ he writes, ‘‘are 
ever called upon to feed even 1,200 millions of people, 
a number proportionately less than one-half that being 
fed in Japan to-day, very different practices from 
those now followed will have been adopted.’’ 

Professor King’s description of Far Eastern methods 
is unencumbered with technicalities: it is a clearly 
told story of the accumulated experience of centuries 
and of the avoidance of waste. Manure is probably 
not a subject of engrossing interest to the average 
reader, and yet the discussion of that theme brings 
out most clearly the character of the Chinese farmer. 
In the West sewerage is waste: in Shanghai in 1908 
the Chinese were prepared to pay $31,000 gold for 
the right to use the sewerage for their farms. It is 
the same with the problems of canalization, of irriga- 
tion and drainage. ‘‘ A conservative estimate,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘ would place the miles of canals and leveled 
rivers in China, Korea and Japan at fully 200,000 
miles in all. Forty canals across the United States 
from east to west and sixty from north to south would 
not equal in number of miles those in these three 
countries to-day.’’ Nor is canalization allowed to 
result in any loss of plant food through leaching and 
surface drainage. 

Sometimes we are led to suspect that Professor 
King’s capacity for appreciation leads him to mini- 
mize the sordid side of Chinese life, although he faces 
the fact that China and Japan are able to support 
their vast populations largely because their standard 
of living and of comfort is so incredibly low. While 
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primarily an agriculturist Professor King had, as 
we have indicated, an understanding of wider issues. 
He had a vision of a time when mental trafficking be- 
tween east and west would be continual, and further 
would be a traffic both ways. We are very ready to 
teach the East and very slow to learn from her. Un- 
fortunately Professor King did not live to write his 
last chapter on the ‘‘ message of China and Japan 
to the world,’’ but there are indications of his general 
position in his introduction : 


One very appropriate and immensely helpful means for 
attacking this problem would be for the higher educational 
institutions of all nations, instead of exchanging courtesies 
through their baseball teams, to send select bodies of their 
best students, under competent leadership and by international 
agreement, both east and west, to study specific problems. 


lt is a suggestion worthy of mature consideration. 

This is a memorable book, a permanent contribu- 
tion to the subject, and yet written for the general 
reader. Apart from its intrinsic worth it should be 
read by those who imagine that Communism, which 
may exist in the minds of some of China’s western- 
educated urban minority, can ever penetrate to her 
millions of peasant farmers, who have worked at the 
soil of China for four thousand years. 


THE DISAPPEARING HE-MAN 


Man: an Indictment. By Anthony M. Ludovici. 


Constable. 14s. 


T4 EVER have I read a worse heretic!’’ was 

Pope Clement VI’s verdict on the able and 
damaging Defensor Pacis of Marsilius; we are inclined 
to share his outraged feelings after an encounter with 
Mr. Ludovici’s ‘ Indictment.’ We go on from one 
argument to another wondering what he will attack 
next, and end with the impression that only lack of 
space compels him to refrain from demolishing in 
detail all the rest of the beliefs which modern society 
holds. An unorthodox set of values, fearlessly worked 
out, makes his onslaught the more destructive, and his 
concrete proposals are as little attractive to Puritans 
as his criticisms. 

For instance, he advocates inbreeding and incest, 
arguing. that all specialized abilities are being dis- 
sipated by indiscriminate mating, which produces a 
nation of mongrels with no genius and no marked 
character. As an example of the good effects of in- 
breeding he cites the racehorse; an equally striking 
case, perhaps unknown to him, is that of the highly 
inbred voles of Skomer and certain small Scottish 
isles, which are so much larger than the mainland 
stock as to be considered separate sub-species. But 
there is a strong case for the other side. He admits 
that inbreeding gives the offspring a double dose of 
bad heredity as well as good, but this he holds to be 
a further attraction, since by bringing to a head the 
latent evils now widespread over society the unfor- 
tunates who get the double dose of evil will all be 
killed off and the rest freed from taint. The argument 
is typical of Mr. Ludovici in its plausibility, its show 
of scientific reasoning and its contemptuous disregard 
of conventional morality. He traces all the ills of the 
world to the failure of the male, particularly the 
Englishman, to dominate and bear responsibility, and 
to his acquiescence in the intrusion of women where 
they could never have competed if man had not 
degenerated so far. It is purely a matter of opinion 
whether his book is less flattering to modern man or 
to modern woman. He scornfully condemns ‘‘ the 
absurd misunderstanding of chivalry to-day, which 
amounts to a scornful convention that no gander may 
say ‘ boo’ to his goose,” and the failure to live up to 
freedom : 


The modern man wants it both ways. He will have ; 
centralized power able to force the whole nation to supp, 
him if he fails, or cannot support himself, and yet he demangg 
freedom of action. But if the central power relieves him 01 
the need of seif-reliance, it must limit his freedom, 


He reiterates with great emphasis that in condemp. 
ing the modern man for degeneracy he in no way 
excludes himself; the widespread assumption he has 
found that he would not make such a humiliat; 
charge if he did not consider himself somehow immyne 
affords him a further point in his argument. fig 
attempts to work out a _ connexion between oy 
paralysing modern sense of humour and lack of 
achievement, or between the Puritan attitude to se 
and child-idolatry, and his exposure of the common 
assumption that medieval men are proved to have been 
smaller than ourselves by their extant armour, are 
ingenious and extraordinarily interesting. In brief, 
he contends that woman is only gaining ground 
through the degeneration of man, and that once my 
reasserts himself the whole group of masculine 
‘* Feminist ’’ characteristics must again become reces. 
sive. The fully developed man includes woman, and 
therefore understands her, but on the other hand 
always eludes woman’s grasp ’”’ through her 
development being arrested earlier by the demands of 
sex, and no woman has ever painted or expressed 
in literature a good portrait of a man. Rushing ip 
so recklessly, his intellect is hard put to it to reinforce 
such an excess of moral courage. 

There is a good deal in the book which is merely 
exasperating, such as his extraordinary historical 
evidence, where the wish is father to the fact. He 
assumes, for instance, that because a few laws were 
passed against certain games in the Middle Ages 
therefore no such games were played, apparently in 
the belief that medieval laws were enforced at least 
as strictly as modern ones. His contention that an 
inferior body necessarily contains an inferior mind 
would not stand for long under the sort of criticism 
he uses himself, nor do we admire the way he has of 
hinting at sexual subnormality in anyone whose views 
on the subject of sex do not meet with his approval. 
His thesis, challenging the basis of Christian 
morality, is difficult enough to judge dispassionately, 
and is not made more palatable by a conspicuous lack 
of tact. But we can forgive such faults to a man of 
Mr. Ludovici’s obvious sincerity; they are comper- 
sated, moreover, by the pains he has taken to master 
his subject, and to bring in everything which throws 
light on it. He is so rich in suggestive ideas, which 
he has often too little space to develop, that only after 
several readings will the full implications emerge. This 
much, however, is clear from the first: it is one of 
the most subversive books we have read. 


BELLE LIVINGSTONE 


Belle of Bohemia: the Memoirs of Belle Living- 
stone. Hamilton. 15s. 


HE publishers have thought it necessary to in- 

troduce these memoirs with a formal assurance 
that they “‘ hold a certificate from the author to the 
effect that the contents are true.” One cannot be 
too careful nowadays; but it was surely an unflatter- 
ing precaution to take. And so absurdly unnecessary! 
Why should we doubt that Belle Livingstone (as she 
prefers to be called) was ‘‘ found under a sunflower’ 
by a newspaper man, who promptly carried the baby 
indoors and adopted it? Why should we question 


that perfectly reasonable story of her first marriage? 
It appears that she wished to embrace the theatrical 
profession, but her adopted father refused to let her 
go on tour without a husband to look after her. She 
therefore approached a stranger, with ‘‘ a kindly 
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face,” who was standing in the hotel coffee-room 
staring out of the window, and asked him to marry 
her. He was surprised at first, but as soon as he 
understood the situation he ‘‘ reached for his hat,” 
and the thing was done that afternoon. She did not 
see her husband again until about a year later, when 
he met her in New York (where she was now playing 
to crowded houses) and ‘‘ asked me what I wanted 
for our anniversary.’’ She chose a divorce as her 

nt, and, sure enough, the necessary legal docu- 
ment duly arrived, tied with violet ribbons and ‘‘ my 
obliging husband’s card, with the simple words 
written upon it: ‘ With all my regrets.’’’ Another 
few years’ interval, and she heard from him again. 
This time it was a lawyer’s letter to say that he had 
died and left her thirty thousand pounds. That sort 
of thing often happens in America. And then, at the 
very end of the book, just when she has lost every- 
thing again and is living miserably in London, her 
real father, a wealthy miner, also dies; but not with- 
out having previously acknowledged his connexion 
with the sunflower incident and bequeathed her 
another large fortune to make up for his long—and, 
apparently, inexplicable—neglect. 

She goes to Monte Carlo, stakes two gold pieces, 
walks off with the late Mr. Gordon Bennett and for- 

all about them. Returning by chance they find 
that there has been a run on the black, and that she 
has nearly broken the bank. Why should we doubt 
a story like that, especially as we seem to have 
heard it thousands of times before? Being again 
“hard up ”’ (this time in London) a millionaire friend 
offers her five thousand pounds if she can make her 
way round the world, accompanied by a woman com- 
panion, and starting with only a five pound note. She 
gets as far as Japan, where an Italian count offers 
marriage. Telegraphing to the millionaire for in- 
structions, he gallantly replies: ‘‘ You win the bet— 
take both the money and the man.’’ But the hus- 
band died of pneumonia on the way home. 

All her friends are immensely rich. Millionaires 
jostle one another in her apartments, and one feels 
vaguely ashamed of having heard of so few of them. 
But it is surprising how they all worry about money 
and what a prominent place it occupies in these 
memoirs. As Oscar Wilde once said, only the very 
rich and the very poor think about money all the 
time. Belle Livingstone has always been one or the 
other. There are a few errors of taste. Lord 
Kitchener unbosoms himself (in broad American) 
under the shadow of the Pyramids by moonlight; 
and there is a story against Mr. Hoover that would 
have been better left out. But, on the whole, it is 
a good-natured book. We get the impression of a 
cheerful, humorous, plucky personality. We may not 
share her idea of ‘‘ life,’? but we can envy the 
enthusiasm with which she lives it. And she ends on 
an admirably optimistic note : 


I have decided like that Grand Old Man, T. P. O’Connor, 
Not to be buried until I am dead. With a few patches over 
the torn places in my heart, and without the aid of the powder 
puff or a pot of henna, I’ll wager I am only ten minutes 
behind the most beautiful woman in the world to go Mme. de 
Stael ten minutes better. Don’t get the idea I am bedridden 
or propped up with a pen in my palsied old hand writing 
these memoirs before it is too late. . . . The real fun will be 
in Volume II. I haven’t begun to live it yet, but I know I’m 
going to. 


That, too, we can easily believe. 


MEDIEVAL GLASS 


English Medieval Painted Glass. By J. D. Le 
Couteur. S.P.C.K. 8s. 6d. 


M: LE COUTEUR did not live to see the pub- 
lication of this valuable book. He was at work 


on it almost until his death, in August, 1925, and it 
has been revised, and prepared for the Press, by his 
friend Mr. G. McN. Rushforth, who contributes a note 
upon the author. Le Couteur was a man of delicate 
health, whose interest in old painted glass was only 
aroused about twenty years ago, yet who became a 
leading authority on the subject. He will be remem- 
bered for his earlier book, a careful and painstaking 
account of ‘ Ancient Stained Glass in Winchester.’ In 
the present volume he has chosen a wider field, and 
has attempted, with marked success, a comprehensive 
history of English painted windows from the earliest 
times until the present day. 


Not the least merit of this book is the simple way 
in which it is written. It is a book for the amateur 
and the beginner as much as for the student. And that 
is a virtue, for the ignorance of painted glass, old and 
new, among cultured people in this country is deplor- 
able. Even the clergy, in whose care is almost the 
whole of the old glass we have left to us, are as much 
lacking in knowledge and taste as the laity. Mr. Le 
Couteur advocates that: 


... it is desirable that all candidates for Holy Orders 
should have some regular instruction on the subject of 
ecclesiastical architecture, archzology and art; nor should they 
be allowed to take Orders until they had satisfied a Board of 
Examiners... that they really had acquired some such 
knowledge. . . 


In his chapter, ‘ The History of Destruction,’ Mr. 
Le Couteur, quite rightly, points out the fallacy of 
attributing to Oliver Cromwell and the Puritan regime 
the wholesale destruction of old glass in our churches. 
Negligent parsons, stupid and philistine church- 
wardens, and ignorant architects have done more harm 
to old windows in the past two centuries than ever 
Cromwell’s men dij. Indeed, the mischief is still 
going on. Mr. Le Couteur says: ‘* Only a few years 
ago it was left to the Head Verger of one of our 
most famous cathedrals to forbid the removal, from a 
window, of several fifteenth-century heraldic badges 
to make way for modern glass.’’ And there is no 
longer any excuse for ignorance in the matter of old 
glass, or the prevalent, execrable taste in the matter 
of new. The revival, of recent years, in interest in 
this beautiful art has produced books on the subject 
which are within the reach of all. There are no mys- 
terious, lost secrets of glass-painting. The modern 
man has better material than ever the ancients had. 
It is generally the artist who is at fault in new work, 
abetted by the uninstructed taste of the age. 


This book begins with a clear account of how a 
window is made, a process which has hardly altered 
in eight centuries. Mr. Le Couteur then touches upon 
the medieval glass-painters, and points out that the 
craftsmen of those times were no more sentimental 
or saintly than they are now, and that scamped and 
dishonest work had to be guarded against as much in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries as in the twen- 
tieth. He also destroys the popular, pretty fancy 
that ‘‘ the old monks” painted their monastery 
windows. In his remarkably clear survey of the 
various styles of English glass, which followed so 
closely the successive styles of architecture, Mr. Le 
Couteur has perhaps unnecessarily subdivided the 
periods. But all that he says is sound and instructive, 
the teaching of one who was absorbed in his subject 
and had himself never ceased to learn. 


His concluding chapters, on the destruction and the 
preservation of old glass, and his ‘ Hints to Students,’ 
together with two good indexes, add much to the value 
of this book. It is profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs well reproduced. The Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge is wise to issue this book; it is 
badly needed by those who have anything to do with 
the care and preservation of ancient churches. 
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NEW FICTION 
By L. P. Hart Ley 


Mortal Image. By Elinor Wylie. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 

The Time of Man. By Elizabeth Madox Roberts. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 

The Best Short Stories of 1926. 1. English. 
Edited by E. J. O’Brien. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


HE argument of ‘ Mortal Image ’ is this. Shelley 

was not really drowned; he was picked up uncon- 
scious by an American brig. His rescuer, David 
Butternut, risked his life to save the stranger’s; and 
thus in some sort made expiation for a crime. For 
on board was lying the body of Shelley’s double, 
Jasper Cross, killed by David in a fight about a 
woman; there is blood on David’s hands: he will be 
hanged if he lands in Italy; he will be hanged, as 
likely as not, when the brig reaches Boston and can- 
not account for the absence of Jasper Cross. We need 
not regret Jasper; he was a man of many aliases and 
of few virtues. But for David it is clearly more con- 
venient that Jasper should be revived. So Shelley (or 
Shiloh, as David called him) undertook, rather reluct- 
antly, to impersonate the dead sailor, at any rate until 
the harbour authorities should have allowed the ship 
to come in. Thereafter the pretence would be need- 
less; thereafter David and Shiloh can start off in 
search of Jasper’s twin sister, Silver, whose miniature 
in its shagreen case the poet wears next to his 
heart. The body of Jasper, dressed in Shelley’s 
clothing, is committed to the waves, while the poet, 
under his friend’s tuition, becomes very handy about 
the ship. 

By these means is Shelley transferred to the 
America of 1822. He went gladly, because he re- 
garded America as the land of liberty; he remained, 
partly to undertake the quest for Silver, partly be- 
cause in his inmost heart he did not want to return to 
Mary. He wrote her a letter suggesting she should 
join him, but the letter never reached her, and all 
Shelley’s fears that she would answer in the affirma- 
tive were groundless. He was a great success in 
America. All women adored him, and most men: 
everyone he met in the course of his long journey to 
California wanted him to stay with them. But Shel- 
ley must be always up and away; he had no notion of 
permanency; he understood obligations, but he never 
felt the force of ties. What will he do when he finds 
Silver, when the excuse for future transience is taken 
away? Miss Wylie says good-bye to him in a pas- 
sage of great power but of ambiguous meaning. He 
seems to be in a trance; it would be natural for him 
to die now his quest is over, but we cannot wring 
such a meaning out of the text. 

‘ Mortal Image’ is a book that, despite a certain 
quality of unreadability, leaves a powerful impression. 
Like the rest of Miss Wylie’s work, it is written from 
the head rather than from the heart. Miss Wylie is 
conscious of her cleverness, as indeed she could not 
fail to be. Moreover it seems clear that in order to 
write at all she must write a tour de force; she can 
crack none but hard nuts. She gets her best effects 
when (as here) there is a discrepancy between her 
method of approaching a subject and the commonly- 
accepted one. In ‘ The Venetian Glass Nephew ’ she 
identified herself with her period; her Venice was the 
Venice of Longhi and Guardi, conventional, unre- 
markable and correct; and she herself was so com- 
pletely in keeping with her surroundings that one 
forgot she was there. But ‘ Mortal Image,’ though 
it provides her (in the picked phrases she puts into 
Shelley’s mouth) with an echo of the eighteenth-cen- 
tury sonorities she loves, for the most part presents 


her mind with (one might have thought) uncongenig 
material; a philanthropist poet who detested lyxy 
and did not notice beautiful objects; his travyelj 
companion, a rough, raw, sentimental youth, alwa 
using oaths, and those neither picturesque nor 
fined; various stolid, upright American householders. 
some very murderous, highly-coloured, Indian brayes 
who would have thrilled the school-boys of the nine. 
teenth century, but bored intensely the fops of th 
eighteenth. These are some of her ingredients, anq 
she is extraordinarily careful to preserve their jp. 
dividual qualities and to keep their outlines 
and hard; when she wants to write like Louisa Algot 
or Fenimore Cooper she does so without putting he 
tongue in her cheek. And the result is a success 
Successful in its portrait of Shelley, and in its estimate 
of his personal effect; successful in the picture jt 
gives of America in the 1820’s. Perhaps there is to 
much about David, and the contrast between his char. 
acter and Shelley’s, a very obvious contrast, is sg 
much insisted upon that sometimes Shelley appears 
merely a creature who used long words and stilted 
phrases, and the narrative, like most narra 
tives that follow a geographical plan, has littk 
life of its own, though plenty of excitement 
But the triumph of the book is the wa 
Miss Wylie has been able to transplant Shelley and 
yet fully to realize him in his new surroundings, [f 
he had gone to America that is how he would have 
appeared, that is how he would have acted. Miss 
Wylie presents him against the background of a con. 
tinent and of an era; and his gestures and attitudes, 
whether childish or noble, always have their effect. 
The conclusion, for all its obscurity, has the direct 
emotional appeal of music; it is like an exquisite re- 
laxation after the objectivity and hard, bright colours 
of the earlier chapters. 

‘The Time of Man’ is the history of a “ poor 
white ” girl of the Kentucky hills. It is a grim, grey 
book. Mr. Sherwood Anderson said: ‘‘ It is a won 
derful performance. I am humble before it.’’ O won 
derful authoress, to have humbled Mr. Anderson! 
Though there are surely many, many works before 
which he is entitled to feel humility. The pride of 
this reviewer, however, when confronted with Miss 
Elizabeth Madox Roberts’s story, moults no feather. 
In the following scrap of dialogue, for instance, what 
is there that Mr. Anderson might not easily write too? 

‘* Durned if here ain’t a louse,’’ one said. 

** Oh, shut up!” 

** Keep hit to yourself, hit’s your’n.”’ 

** Well it is one, now.” 

** Well kill hit then.” 

Hit’s a tater bug.” 

“* Hit’s a gnat or a flea, maybe.”’ 

‘* Flea your hind leg! Hit’s a bloody louse.’’ 

“* Step on it with your foot.”? [How else could one step 
it? 

a What was it, Dorine?’’ 

was a spider, Mammy.” 

** Call hit a spider for manners.” 


As a child Ellen Chesser ruminates in the Andersonian 
manner; that is, she lets her ignorance grow mort 
and more self-conscious, more and more prone to ask 
itself questions it cannot answer: 

The time of man, as a saying, fell over and over in Ellen’s 
mind. The strange men that lived here before our men, 4 
strange race doing things in strange ways, and other me 
before them, and before again. Strange feet walking on 4 
hillside for some purpose she could never think. Wondering 
and wondering she laid stones on her altar. 


Surely, Mr. Anderson, it is a form of pride to be 
humble before one’s own child! But though Ellen 
wonders and wonders, she acts as well, and her his- 
tory is soberly and veraciously reported by Miss 
Roberts. ‘ The Time of Man’ has many admirable 
passages, but it is too biographical, too content with 
being a Sincere Work of Art. ‘ 
Mr. O’Brien’s anthology, ‘ The Best Short Stories 
of 1926,’ contains many excellent stories. With the 
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tion of D. H. Lawrence’s ‘ Woman Who Rode 
Away’ (ultimately she was sacrificed by some In- 
dians, ‘‘ four powerful men holding her by the out- 
stretched arms and legs?’) the two longest short 
stories are about the sea. After reading ‘ Pound for 
Pound’ we find it difficult to credit the assertion in 
Mr, Wetjen’s biography ‘‘ that he started writing 
because of a dislike for work.’’ The story is not 
jaboured, but Mr. Wetjens has clearly taken great 
ins with it. Only Mr. Aldous Huxley represents 
the Comic Muse; he does it worthily, and we think it 
a pity that just at the last he conforms to the prevail- 
ing fashion. Mr. Liam O'Flaherty, Miss Dorothy 
Edwards, Mr. J. D. Beresford, Mr. Gerald Bullett are 
all excellent in their several fashions, especially Mr. 
Bullett; but why, oh why, is Miss Elizabeth Bowen, 
a supreme exponent of the art of the short story, not 


represented ? 


OTHER NOVELS 


The Starling. By 
Blackett. 7s. 6d. 


This is the kind of novel in which the ebb and flow 
of thought in a person’s mind is indicated by scraps 
of sentences interspersed with dots—the more dots 
the less thought. In this case it is mostly ebb. The 
heroine is ‘‘ slim,’’ she pleads with the Almighty to 
grant her desires (‘‘ Dear God,’’ ‘‘ Please God ”’), 
and though frail as to virtue, is not quite so bad as 
she would like to be thought. Her name is Marcia 
Fennell, and she is a war widow. She is engaged to 
marry a wealthy young man, for whose purse she 
cares much, for whose person less. She is unfor- 
tunate enough to meet a young poet who inspires her 
with very different feelings, but whose desire for her 
is as short-lived as it is passionate. What he lacks 
in manners he makes up for in manner, but from the 
first he says to her such things as: ‘‘ You’re beau- 
tiful but... you’re deplorably stupid’’ and he 
makes no bones about forsaking her for her best 
friend. Marcia is heart-broken. She retires to Flor- 
ence, where she has a series of flirtations, and an 
“affair’’ with the son of a peer. Finally her for- 
giving fiancé, whom she had so heartlessly discarded, 
reappears, still attuned to adore, and she lives, it is 
to be supposed, happily ever after. There are indica- 
tions here and there that Miss Leslie may one day 
write a good novel. 


The Man Who Feared. 
Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 


“Mystery novels” are so numerous to-day that 
publishers might well raise their standard a little. We 
have too much concentration upon the mystery, and 
not enough upon the novel; seemingly as long as the 
situations are startling the characters may be con- 
ventional, as flat and lifeless as cardboard figures. 
But even so far authors do not always play fair; 
baffling light is thrown upon a_straightforwardly 
working mechanism for no other reason than that the 
reader must be baffled. This is all very well up to a 
point, but it seems going too far when what has been 
minutely described as fear is later dismissed as 
agitation, while other eccentricities are not explained 
at all. However, regular readers of this type 
of story—sturdy spirits!—seem to care for none 
of these things, and will no doubt enjoy without 
qualms the untangling of this complicated skein. The 
‘plot cannot be summarized; there are the usual 
Mysterious disappearances, sudden deaths, beautiful 
women, love .... The interwoven ‘* charming 
romance ” is quite in the tradition: ‘‘ You'll lead me 
the hell of a life. I shan’t be able to call my soul 
my own. I wish to Heaven I’d never seen you. I 
adore and worship you. When will you marry me? ” 


Doris Leslie. Hurst and 


By Phil Forsyth. 


_ Trigger Fingers. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Samuel Johnson: Writer. A Selection Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by S. C. Roberts. Jenkins. 5s. 


THERE is probably no English writer who is more talked 
about and less read than Dr. Johnson. Who is not familiar 
with Boswell’s ‘ Life’? How many of us, on the other hand, 
have read ‘ Rasselas’? It was once acutely remarked of 
Johnson by Mr. Stephen Gwynn that he alone of the great 
English writers had come down to us “ still talking.’’ John- 
son’s unquestioned merits as a conversationalist ought not, 
however, to blind us to his qualities as a writer. His style, 
it is true, is characterized by a certain pomposity which is 
calculated to repel a generation of readers over-nurtured on 
the epigram. But, divested of its superfluous verbiage, ‘there 
remains much sound criticism, sturdy common sense, and wide 
understanding of men and movements. In this book Mr. S. C. 
Roberts has collected what may fairly be described as the 
‘* best ’? of Dr. Johnson. Some such selection needed making, 
and Mr. Roberts has made it with admirable taste and dis- 
crimination. Here we are presented with specimens of Johnson 
as poet, critic, essayist, novelist, pamphleteer, letter-writer and 
theologian. Many of his remarks are as fresh and pertinent 
to-day as at the period when they were written. There is as 
much sense as satire in his observations on the futility of war. 
‘“At the conclusion of a ten years’ war,”’ he writes, “‘ how 
are we recompensed for the death of multitudes, and the ex- 
pense of millions, but by contemplating the sudden glories of 
payments and agents, contractors and commissaries, whose 
equipages shine like meteors, and whose palaces rise like 
exhalations! ’’ These words were written in 1771: they would 
appear to be equally applicable to 1927. 


By Owen P. White. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 


THIS book will remind many people of Mr. Rolf Boldrewood’s 
‘ Robbery Under Arms.’ It is a collection of stories about cele- 
brated American gun-men of the nineteenth century. One or two 
of them were on the side of the law, but for the most part they 
were ruffians of desperate character. John Wesley Hardin, for 
instance, took to his violent trade at the age of fifteen. For every 
man he shot he made a notch on the butt of his pistol, and he 
was not very old before he had twenty-seven notches. But after 
fifteen years in prison he lost some of his fire and audacity, and 
he finally fell a victim to a man of his own kidney because he 
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was slow in getting out his ‘‘ gun.’’ Clay Allison, on the contrary, 
““ never killed nobody but what needed killing and needed it bad.” 
John Selman and Billie the kid, Bill Longley and Wild Bill of 
Abiline—all lived at the same pressure, and throve on crime and 
violence. Mr. White has tackled his subject in exactly the right 
way; sentimentality is entirely lacking, and the bare history of 
incident and adventure carries the reader on and whets his appetite 
for more. The book pretends to no literary merits; it is never- 
theless extremely readable. 


Bill Nye: His Own Life Story. Edited by Frank Wilson Nye. 
Werner Laurie. 21s. 


IT seems suddenly to have been agreed to speak of the 
‘nineties as of a social scene, an ‘‘ atmosphere,” lost beyond 
recall. Though chronologically closer to us, the people who 
lived in those pre-Boer War days are really as far away as 
the characters in Dickens; we cannot understand their tastes 
in food or music; above all, we cannot share their jokes. And 
if we talk like this of our own London ’nineties, how can 
we be expected to appreciate an American humorist of that 
far-off age? Yet there is a genial, chuckling humour in the 
letters and newspaper articles of the late “‘ Bill”? Nye, now 
edited for us by his son, which wears surprisingly well. If we 
do not look for the “ wit ’’ that is claimed for him, nor expect 
to find a “* great satirist’? as one of his countrymen wildly 
called him, we may discover much enjoyment in this book. The 
best stories are too long to quote. The description of his first 
newspaper office—they published in the loft of a livery stable, 
and ‘*‘ you could come up the stairs into the office, or you 
could twist the tail of the iron grey mule and take the elevator ”’ 
—is a good example of his wit. Nye’s comic history of America 
and other books had a large sale in England. When he attended 
the Zola dinner in London, in 1893, the guests who enjoyed 
his speech included **‘ Thomas Hardy, Henry Arthur Jones, 
Frank Harris, Gilbert Parker, Jerome K. Jerome and Douglas 
Sladen.” The ’nineties are not so hopelessly out of sight, 
after all. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 


The Selected Poems of Lisette Woodworth Reese (Longmans, 
7s. 6d.) present us with the work of a writer long known in 
America but wholly ignored here. Mr. Walter de la Mare, who 
introduces her, is lavish in eulogy of her individual quality, and 
a glance through her pages leaves no doubt but that much of 
the praise he gives her is deserved. 


In The Wives of Henry VIII (Nash, 12s. 6d.) Mr. Martin Hume 
has declined to follow many predecessors who have treated of 
those hapless women from a purely personal point of view; he 
has sought to discover how far English policy was affected by 
the marriages. His argument requires Henry VIII to be shown 
as the dupe of those who promoted the alliances. 


Christianity and the French Revolution (Benn, 10s. 6d.) is 
a translation, by Lady Frazer, of a work by M. Aulard which, 
in view of Russian assaults on Christianity to-day, has much 
topical interest. The author has modified his well-known 
opinions on the subject as the result of his recent researches, 
and now admits himself startled by the ease with which France 
was de-Christianized in 1794. 


Hazlitt’s hitherto unidentified or uncollected writings have long 
engaged the attention of Mr. P. P. Howe, who has edited 
New Writings, Second Series (Martin Secker, 7s. 6d.) in 
completion of his labours. The contents include the ‘ Prospectus 
of a History of English Philosophy,’ reprinted from the unique 
surviving copy, a new series of dramatic criticisms written for 
The Times, and certain critical prefaces to old dramas. We 
can never have too much of Hazlitt’s vivid prose. 


Tiger and Other Game (Longmans), by Colonel A. E. 
Stewart, is that rare thing, a book on shikar written for the 
average man, not the opulent creature with innumerable 
elephants at command. The author knows his subject 
thoroughly. 


The Dybbuk (Benn, 6s.) is a translation from the original 
Yiddish of the play by S. Ansky which has so deeply impressed 
the American public. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY AND BELLES LETTRES 


Microse Hunters. By Paul de Kruif. Cape. 12s. 6d. 

Emity Davies anp Girton Co.izece. By Lady Stephen. Constable. 
21s. 

RaMPLES WITH ANATOLE France. By Sandor Kémeri (Mme. 
Georges Boloni). Translated from the Hungarian by Emil 
Lengyel. Benn. 16s. 

BotsHevist Russia. By Anton Karlgren. ‘Translated from the 
Swedish by Anne Barnell. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

Notes on Democracy. By H. L. Mencken. Cape. 6s. 

Carpinat Pore ano His Earty Frienps. By Cardinal Gasquet. 
Bell. 4s. 6d. 

anp Curtain CALtts. Theatrical Reminiscences of H. 
Chance Newton (‘‘ Caradcs *’ of The Referee). With an 


Introduction by Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson. Bodk 
Head. 12s. 6d. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THE SCIENCES 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE Recent Pasr. By Ralph Barton p 
Scribner. 10s. 6d 

Laspour AND CapiTaL IN ALLIANCE. By W. Howard Hazell, Wit, 
a Foreword by J. R. Clynes. Murray. 3s. 6d. 

Pouitics AND THE Lanp. By C. Dampier-Whetham. Cam. 
bridge University Press. 6s. 

MepicaL Vizews on Birtn CONTROL. Edited by Sir Jams 
Marchant. With an Introduction by Sir Thomas Horder 
Hopkinson. 6s. 

AntMAL Minp. By Francis Pitt. Allen and Unwin. is, 

Britisu Ants. Their Life History and Classification, By 
St. J. K. Donisthorne. Routledge. 25s. . 


TRAVEL 


Newrounptanp. By Don C. Seitz. Allen and Unwin. 19s, @ 

Ow tHe AtHapaska Trai. By Lawrence J. Burpee, Hurg 
and Blackett. 15s. 

FLOWERS AND ELEPHANTS. By Constance Sitwell. With , 
Foreword by E. M. Forster. Cape. 5s. 

Ox tHe Epc or THe East. By F. Horace Rose. Methuen, & 


THEOLOGY 


CONGREGATIONALISM. By W. B. Selbie. Methuen. 5s. 
Tue Farrn anp Practick OF THE QuakERS. By Rufus M. Jone, 
Methuen, 5s. 


ART AND MUSIC 


Tue Arr or Decorative Paintinc. By Walter Bayes, Chapman 
and Hall. 21s. 

James McNemt Wuistier. The Studio. ‘* Modern Mastes 
of Etching.” 5s. 

Tue Great Painters in Art anp Lire. By C. Lewis Hind 
Newnes (John o’ London’s Little Books). 2s. 

Nores ON THE TECHNIQUE OF SONG-INTERPRETATION. By W. §, 
Drew. Milford: Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d. 

On Music’s Borpgrs. By Sir Richard Terry. Fisher Unwin 
and Benn. 


FICTION 


A Wereatn oF CLoup. Seing the Third Part of ‘ The Tale of 
Genji.’ By Lady Murasaki. Translated from the Japanes 
by Arthur Waley. Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

Tue Vanity Bac. By William Gerhardi. Benn. 1s. and 6s, 

Tue Sorceress. By Oliver Sandys. Hurst and Blackett. 7s. 64. 

Litt.z Matters. By Eileen Fitzgerald. Hutchinson. 7s, 64. 

Crazy Pavements. By Beverley Nichols. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Ice Lavy. By Louis Vincent. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

THE Treasure. By H. B. Drake. Bodley Head. 
s. 6d. 

Arran. By James Hay, Junior. Jenkins. 
Ss. 

Toprer. By Thorne Smith. Holden. 7s. 6d. 

Bone Street. By William Mackinder. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 

O Gentget Lapy! By Esther Forbes. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Tower. By Oliver Ainsworth. Faber & Gwyer. 
s. 

A Suapowy Tuirp. By Elizabeth Sprigge. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

Your Cuckoo Sincs sy Kino. By Valentine Dobrée. 
7s. 6d. 

Monsoon Macic. By M. Inskipp. Fisher Unwin & Benn. 7s. 64. 

Tue Tapestry. By J. D. Beresford. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

ALFRED THE Great. By Allan Monkhouse. Secker. 7s. 64. 

NuMEROUS TREASURE. By Robert Keable. Constable. 3s. 6d. 

AriANE. By Claude Anet. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

Zero. By Collinson Owen. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

LicHten Our Darkness. By Robert Keable. Constable. 7s. 64. 

Tue Mosque or tHE Roses. By Harold Armstrong. The Bodley 
Head. 7s. 6d. 

TRAIL-MAKERS OF THE Mippte Borprr. By Hamlin Garland. 
Illustrated by Constance Garland. The Bodley Head. 7s. 64. 


LITERARY NOTES 


ESSRS. KEGAN PAUL are adding several volumes to theit 

‘To-day and To-morrow’ series. Socrates, by H. F. 

Carlill, deals with “ the future of mankind,’’ a not incom 
siderable subject to dispose of in some 15,000 words; Delphos, 
by Miss Sylvia Pankhurst, treats of ‘‘ the future of international 
language ’’?; Apollonius, by Mr. E. N. Bennett, speculates as ‘ 
‘*the future of psychic research.’? The same _ publishers aft 
issuing Thought and the Brain, by Professor Henri Pieron, 
devotes special attention to the problem of aphasia. 

Almost the earliest biography in our literature, since it w% 

written between a.p. 710 and 720, the Life of Bishop Wilfrid 
by Eddius Stephanus has claims hitherto somewhat neglected 
Mr. Colgrave, of the University of Durham, has row edil 
it for the Cambridge University Press, providing a translation 
and notes as well as the Latin text. 
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The Right to be 
Happy 


By DORA RUSSELL 
(Mrs. Bertrand Russell) 
Crown 8vo, 5/- net. 
Suggests how twentieth-century men and women might 
build a civilization worthy of twentieth-century know- 
ledge, sweeping away in the process the barriers to 
happiness in sex and parenthood set up by present 
customs and superstitions. The rights of children to a 
happy childhood are not neglected. 


Science and Method of Politics. By Professor 
G. E. G. CATLIN. An attempt to deal with Politics 
as a separate science, distinct from History, Sociology, 
and Ethics. ‘‘ We can only say that he is provocative 
of thought, even when he does not carry the reader 
with him.” —Birmingham Post. 12/6 net. 


From Coronet to Crown : the Life of William 
the Conqueror. By SARAH BENTON. “ She has 
absorbed the information, the legends, and the tradi- 
tions, and has given us a very brightly written and 
very interesting volume of historical biography.”— 
Westminster Gazette. With 9 plates. 10/6 net. 


Masterpieces of Chikamatsu. Translated by 
Professor ASATARO MIYAMORI. “ This book was 
needed and is welcome. The stories are amazingly 
moving and the phrases telling. The insight into 
Japanese mentality, tradition, and usage which Chika- 
matsu offers is of great value.”"—Manchester Guardian. 
With 74 plates. 21/- net. 


British Ants: Their Life History and Classification. 
By H. ST. J. K. DONISTHORPE, late Vice-President 
of the Entomological Society of London. A new and 
completely revised edition of this standard work on 
Myrmecology. With 18 plates and 93 gory 

25/- net. 


The Mind and the Film. By G. F. BUCKLE. 
“A serious contribution to the theory of film making. 
The proper study of Mr. Buckle’s book would do a lot 
‘more to help that invalid, the British film industry, 
than all the quotas usually prescribed.”""—New States- 
man. 5/- net. 
The Problem of the Shakespeare Sonnets. 
By J. M. ROBERTSON. “‘ The sanest of all Shake- 
spearian commentators has subjected the sonnets to 
original, unprejudiced, and scientific examination.””— 
Liverpool Post. 15/- net. 


After-Dinner Philosophy. By C. E. M. JOAD 
and JOHN STRACHEY. 3/6 net. 


Sunrise in the West. By ADRIAN STOKES, 
Author of ‘‘ The Thread of Ariadne.”’ An interpreta- 
tion of the situation to-day, which may be read as an 
answer to Spengler’s Teutonic theories by an adherent 
of the Latin form of culture. 7/6 net. 
The Eel, and Other Poems. By EVAN MORGAN. 
Foreword by ALFRED NOYES. “ His verse contains 
passages of remarkable quality.’—Times Literary 
Supplement. ‘‘ Deeply felt and well fashioned.’’— 
Manchester Guardian. 5/- net. 


The Vocal Movements. By JANET M‘KERROW. 
“This is an unusual sort of book, a mixture of auto- 
biography, music, physiology, psychology, natural 
history, phonetics, and much more.”—The Times 
Literary Supplement. 21/- net. 


In China 


By BONNARD 


Demy 8vo, 15/- net. 


“This remarkable book .. . its value for those who ° 


would try to gauge the still unplumbed depths of the 
Chinese revolution.”—Times Literary Supplement. 

“ Those who are tired of the ordinary travel or propa- 
ganda book on China will find this volume a stimu- 
lating change. A very thoughtful book... ”— 
Manchester Guardian, ‘Brilliantly 
ham Post. ‘* Of permanent interest and value.””— 
Sunday Times. 


Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, E.C, 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
EARLY SPRING BOOKS 


Ready on Thursday, February 17th © 


THE 
DARK GENTLEMAN 


Author of “A Deputy was King,” “ Tents of Israel,” etc. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. If you are a lover of dogs, you must 
often have watched their mysterious, busy lives, and wished 
you could know what they were thinking about, what 
motives and excitements lay behind their doings. THE 
DARK GENTLEMAN will tell you. It is the story of a 
breathless fortnight, told from the point of view of five dogs, 
and especially of the romance of one of them, a little 
brown spaniel. 


A PILGRIM IN 
PICARDY 


By CAPT. B. S. TOWNROE 
Fully illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 
This book describes the watering places on the northern 
coast of France from a human point of view, and will give 
information of great importance to intending visitors, and is 
also a romantic description of the character and life of the 
places described. 


TWO ART BOOKS 


THE ART OF 
DECORATIVE 
DESIGN 


By WALTER BAYES, R.W.S. 
With over 100 illustrations. Medium 8vo. 2is. net. 
Mr. Walter Bayes is well known as one of the finest of 
modern painters. He here treats the entire question of the 
application of the pictorial art to decorative uses and to the 
service of fabric. He traces the development of the art 
historically, and illustrates his theories photographs of 
many of the most distinguished mural decorations of the 
time, 


ADVERTISEMENT 
DESIGN 


Profusely illustrated. Medium 8vo. 21s. net. 
The Spectator says: ‘“‘ Charm in publicity. Mr. Gossop’s 
book sparkles throughout with little jewels of practical 
opinion and valuable advice to advertisers and printers.” 


NOVELS NOW READY 
HALLOWMEAD LIMITED 


By VERNON RENDALL, Author of “ London Nights of 
Belsize,”’ etc. 7s. 6d. net. “ It is ve amusing ++. some- 
times even brilliant.”— Westminster Gazette. ‘An exuber- 
ant, entertaining novel.""—Saturday Review. 


HALF-WAY 


By DESMOND COKE, Author of “ Pamela Herself,” etc. 
7s. 6d. net. “An unusually clever, penetrating study.”— 


Morning Post. 
WHEN 
THE DEVIL DRIVES 


By RUTH BROCKINGTON. 7s. 6d. net. Mr. Gerald 
Gould, in The Observer, says: “‘ A first novel of consider- 
able promise.” 


Oj necessity the above is but a selection = our new 1927 
publicati Complete Spring List will be sent free on 


application to Dept. S.R. 


DICKENS? 
& HALL~OF 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., 11 Henrietta St., London, W.C.2 
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An unusually interesting volume of short stories, to be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Jonathan Cape, is Sir Pompey and Madame 
juno, by Mr. Martin Armstrong. From the same publishers, 
on the 17th instant, we are to have A Diplomatist in Europe, 
by Sir Arthur Hardinge. 


Lord Thomson’s book, Air Facts and Problems, will be 
issued in the spring by Mr. John Murray. Also due from Mr. 
Murray is When We Lived in Jerusalem, by the daughter of 
the late Bishop Blyth. 


* 

Messrs. Martin Hopkinson are publishing almost at once 
China and the Nations, by Wong Ching-Wei, the work translated 
being the official report submitted to the ‘‘ People’s Conference,”’ 
at Peking, in 1925. 

* 

Forthcoming novels include People and Houses, by Miss Ruth 
Suckow (Cape); The Three Taps, by Father Ronald Knox 
(Methuen). 


ACROSTICS 


To allow increased space for Answers to Correspondents, the 
Rules for Acrostic Competition are on occasion omitted. They 
always, however, appear at least once a month. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 256 
(Twelfth of the 17th Quarter) 


Two NovELs BY A FAMOUS ENGLISH WRITER 

WHO DID HIS BEST TO MAKE OUR DULL LIVES BRIGHTER. 
Vainly before its eyes the trap you'll set. 

A tall grass growing where the ground is wet. 
Change, more than once embodied in a bill. 

A high-priest’s son; in Persia high-priest still. 
Long dead and gone, but still its house we find. 
Conspicuous not a whit for strength of mind. 

** Useless, because so rare?’’ ‘Tis useful here! 
Many would harm you, but that me they fear. 

If all had their deserts, who this would be? 

In us the wise betake them to the sea. 

With horse and running loop what feats I do! 
Adorns our earth with foliage always new. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 254 


turgeo 1°** So urgent” is an anagram of Sturgeon. 
ontang O? 2 A sum of money paid to a seller of shares 
Ume for accommodating a buyer. ‘In 
sthe R3 reality contango is interest paid for the 
and-grenad E loan of money.”’ 
chimy D* 8 See the book of Esther. 
amro D 4A South American rodent. ‘‘ Some of the 
d Isham species are known as spiny rats, the 
irco N family being allied to the porcupine,”’ 
mas AS by Shakespeare called ‘‘ porpentine. 
raw L 5 2 Sam. xx. 9-12. 
ger 


Cc 
H 
E 
H 
E 
R 
A 
Z 
A 
D 
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Acrostic No. 254.—The winner is Baldersby (address, please !), 
who has selected as his prize ‘ ‘** Master ’? and Men: Pink ’Un 
Yesterdays,’ by J. B. Booth, published by Werner Laurie, and 
reviewed in our columns on January 29 under the title ‘ The Care- 
free ’Nineties.’ Nine other competitors named this book, ten 
chose ‘ Celibate Lives,’ eight ‘ Pedro de Valdivia,’ eight ‘ Half- 
Way,’ etc., etc. 

Atso Correct.—Ape, Boskerris, Ruth Carrick, Reginald P. 
Eccles, Gay, Reginald J. Hope, Kirkton, Madge, Martha, N. O. 
Sellam, Sisyphus, St. Ives, Varach. 

One Licut Wronc.—C. H. Burton, Mrs. J. Butler, Carlton, 
Miss Carter, Ceyx, Chailey, Lionel Cresswell, Maud Crowther, 
D. L., Dodeka, Dolmar, Iago, Gladys P. Lamont, Met, G. W. 
Miller, H. de R. Morgan, Lady Mottram, Peter, F. M. Petty, 
Stucco, Hon. R. G. Talbot, Trike, Yendu. 

Two Licurs Wronc.—Barberry, Mrs. Rosa H. Boothroyd, 
Mrs. Robt. Brown, Chip, East Sheen, Eyelet, Cyril E. Ford, 
Hanworth, Jerboa, Miss Kelly, Lilian, Oakapple, Shorwell, C. J. 
Warden, Yewden, Zero. All others more. 

Acrostic No. 253.—One Licut Wronc: G. M. Fowler. 

Martua.—Allowed Nominative, not Moth. 

East SHEEN.—Not all moths are clothes-moths, and one more 
or less makes little difference, but it is not advisable to let a 
cough get a hold on us.—Because beheading a Moth would also 
* get rid of it ’ is one reason, perhaps, why it is not a good answer 
to the Light. 

Kirxton.—Would you like Fielding Hall’s ‘ Soul of a People ’? 

OaxkaprL_e.— Of them ’ is understood. Orientals marry young. 
Does not the Afghan horse-dealer in ‘ Kim’ boast that by the 
time he was fifteen he had “ killed a man and begotten a man ’’? 


Our Review of February Gramophone Records will be published 
next week. 


2O NEW VOLS 


COMPLETING 


800 VOLS 
/ 


Cloth, 2s. Net. Library Binding, 3s. Net. 


DONEW VOLS 


781-2. LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS (2 vols.), 
By John Forster. Intro. by G. K. Chesterton. 
783. LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By 

H. Bryan Binns. 

784-7. VASARI’S LIVES OF THE PAINTERS, 
SCULPTORS AND ARCHITECTS (4 vols.), 
Translated by Allen B. Hinds. 

788. ON THE STUDY OF WORDS, AND 
ENGLISH PAST AND PRESENT. By R. 
Chenevix Trench. Intro. by George Sampson. 

789. THE PRELUDE TO POETRY. The 
English Poets in Defence and Praise of their own 
Art. Edited by Ernest Rhys. 

790. RODERICK RANDOM. By Tobias G. 
Smollett. Introduction by H. W. Hodges. 
791. EDGAR ALLAN POE’S POEMS AND 

ESSAYS. Introduction by Andrew Lang. 

792. WILLIAM BLAKE’S POEMS AND PRO: 
PHECIES. Edited, with Intro., by Max Plowman. 

793. CHARLES KINGSLEY’S POEMS. Intro- 
duction by Ernest Rhys. 

94. ANGLO-SAXON. POETRY. Selected and 
Translated by Professor R. K. Gordon. 

795. AREOPAGITICA AND OTHER PROSE 
WORKS. By John Milton. Introduction by 
Professor C. E. Vaughan. 

796. THE SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY, AND 
THE JOURNAL TO ELIZA. By Laurence 
Sterne. Introduction by George Saintsbury. 

797. THE BOY SLAVES. By Captain Mayne 
Reid. Introduction by Guy Pocock. 

798. UNDER FIRE. By Henri Barbusse. 
Authorized Translation by Fitzwater Wray. 
‘““The supreme novel of the 

799. A NEW VIEW OF SOCIETY, AND 
OTHER WRITINGS. . By Robert Owen. 
Introduction by G. D. H. Cole. 

800. HOLINSHED’S CHRONICLE AS USED 
IN SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. Introduction by 
Professor Allardyce Nicoll. 


Wf 


ALDINE HOUSE ,BEDFORD STREET, LONDON.W.C.2 


By. R. F. & M. S. McWILLIAMS. A graphic pen-picture 


RUSSIA IN 1926 | 


of daily life in Soviet Russia as seen last summer by two 
keen and independent travellers. 3s. 6d. met (Dents). 


Prospectus post free. 
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Bedford Square 


The Spanish Journey 


JULIUS MEIER-GRAEFE 
A travel book by the author of the standard work on Vincent van Gogh. ‘ The delight of the author’s 


vision remains fresh in his book. . . . The translation is very poignant and racy.’ Sunday Times. 
Illustrated with drawing by J. Sima and with reproductions of paintings by El Greco. 21s. net 


Farmers of Forty Centuries 


F. H. KING 


An account of the agricultural methods by which 
the Far East has supported a vast population 
for four thousand years. Illustrated. 
12s. 6d. net 


The Book 


Certain People of Importance 


A. G. GARDINER 
Brilliant character sketches of some forty leading 
men and women in the world of politics, business 
and sport. Second Impression ready. Illustrated. 
12s. 6d. net 


of Marriage 


Edited by COUNT KEYSERLING (author of The Travel Diary of a Philosopher) 


Twenty-four world famous authors here discuss the basis of marriage as it exists to-day. ‘A sane 
safe book, which can be warmly recommended to everyone who is not too wise to learn.’ Spectator. 
21s. net. 


Krylov’s Fables 


Translated by SIR BERNARD PARES 


A series of subtle pictures in verse of the Russian 
official world of Nicholas I by the greatest of 
Russian fabulists. 7s. 6d. net 


The Best Stories of 1926 


Edited by E. J. O’BRIEN 


Similar to the collections published for the four 
preceding years. 7s. 6d. net 


Bernard 


Notes on Democracy 


H. L. MENCKEN 


The author of Prejudices and Americana here 
gives rein to his slashing criticisms of accepted 
political and social standards. 6s. net 


The Best Poems of 1926 


Edited by THOMAS MOULT 
Similar to the collections published for the four 
preceding years. 6s. net 


Quesnay 


ANDRE MAUROIS 


A story, by the author of The Silence of Colonel Bramble, Ariel, etc., of a struggle between duty 
and inclination fought by two brothers in a French provincial town. 7s. 6d. net 


The Time of Man 


ELIZABETH MADOX ROBERTS 


A novel of quite unusual quality, permeated with 
a feeling for nature, for the earth and the people 
who cultivate it. 7s. 6d. net 


Petenera’s Daughter 


HENRY BELLAMAN 


A novel of artistic sensibility by a writer who has 
made his mark as a poet and a musician. 
7s. 6d. net 


Flowers and Elephants 


CONSTANCE SITWELL 


A book of subtle reactions and impressions of 
a visit to India. With a foreword by E. M. 
FORSTER. 5s. net 


Her Son’s Wife 


DOROTHY CANFIELD 


Author of The Brimming Cup, etc. * Even 
better work than we have learnt to expect of 
her.’ Spectator. 7s. 6d. net 


Crazy Pavements 


BEVERLEY NICHOLS 


A very modern novel by the author of Twenty-Five, describing the degeneration of a young man who 
finds himself taken up by the pleasure seeking section of London Society. 7s. 6d. net 
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THE CONNOISSEUR 
BINDINGS AND FIRST EDITIONS 


~~ INCE the death in 1925 of the late E. Gordon 
Ss WDult, the tormer chiet librarian of the John 
Kylands Library, and the subsequent dispersal 
ot his books, it is probable that the best collection of 
blind stamped bindings in this country is that of Mr. 
Albert Ehrman, in Chelsea. It covers the period 
between the invention of printing and the mid-six- 
teenth century, and as Mr. Ehrman makes a point of 
condition, it Contains nothing but complete and per- 
fect specimens. ‘Lhough he has examples of every 
variety, his preference is tor English (and therefore 
‘Ludor) bindings. Many otf his best books were ex- 
hibited at the exhibition ot bookbindings held in Feb- 
ruary, 1926, by the First Edition Club at Sir Philip 
Sassoon’s London house. One pigskin German bina- 
ing, dated 1577, is remarkable as being the only 
known impression of the only known Diirer plate 
copied by a binder. Another curious early binding, 
which at the exhibition already mentioned aroused 
great interest, has an open back showing the quires, 
with sewings at top and bottom through two pieces 
of horn. lt was bound c. 1487, probably in the island 
of Texel, North Holland. One of the later bindings 
proved on examination to have hoilows inside each 
cover containing an attested copy of the confession 
and death speech of one James Shepherd, a Jacobite 
rebel executed at Tyburn in 1717. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Ehrman also collects the type-specimen books 
issued by famous printers, and owns those of Pater 
(Leipzig, 1710), De la Colonge (Lyons, 1723), Ernesti 
(Nuremberg, 1733), Jamesle (Paris, 1742), Fournier 
(Paris, 1704-6), Caslon (London, 1764 and 1798), 
Enschede (Haerlem, 1768), Luce (Paris, 1771), Gillé 
(Paris, 1773), Vaussy (Rouen, 1783), Ploos van Am- 
stel (Amsterdam c. 1784, with the very rare supple- 
ment), Bodoni (Parma, 1788 and 1818, and the scarce 
28 loose sheets of Greek characters), Imprenta Real 
(Madrid, 1799), Fry’s Pantografia, with the supple- 
ment dated earlier (London, 1799), and Didot (Paris, 
1819). The absence of Baskerville is surprising, but 
it is compensated by the catalogues of Plantin (Ant- 
werp, 1615), Elzevir (Amsterdam, 1674), and Bodoni 
(Parma, 1793). As might be expected, the library is 
rich in incunabula and finely printed modern books, 
including many examples ot modern Continental 
printing, notabty the Silberdissel books, so like those 
of our own Doves Press. 


* 
* * 


On December 6, the Anderson Galleries sold in 
New York an important collection of papers relat- 
ing to Nelson and Trafalgar, originally collected by 
Admiral Sir Henry William Bayntun (1766-1840) and 
now disposed of by Commander Bayntun Hippisley. 
The property, which was sold in one lot, included 
several letters written by Nelson, a considerable 
number of orders bearing his signature, much of Nel- 
son’s correspondence with his officers, his signed 
manuscript Order of Battle, letters from Lord St. 
Vincent, Collingwood, Domett, Bayntun, and others, 
and, in a way the most interesting of all, a con- 
temporary French account, by an unidentified Michel 

, in. which it is claimed’ that ‘‘ it was 
one of my Grenadiers of the 16th Regt., embarked on 
the Bucentaure, who killed Nelson with a musket 
shot, as we were at pistol range.’’ The general view, 


at the time and since, is that ‘‘ the fatal shot came 
from the mizen-top of the Redoubtable.”’ The colig, 
tion was sold for $9,000; yet the Manuscript of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s review of Captain Mahan’; 
‘ The Influence of Sea-Power upon History,’ on foy,, 
teen folio pages, reached $2,500, which was more } 
$250 than the price of an exceptionally tall Apuleiy, 
(Sweynham and Pannartz, 1469). 


* 
* * 


The mystery of ‘ The Happy Hypocrite’ js yp. 
solved; but the solution is a step nearer. In my lag 
article I recounted the discovery, by Mr. William 
Talbot, of a copy of this booklet bearing the dat 
‘* November, 1896,’’ in its colophon, instead of th 
customary ‘‘ December,’’ and my own discovery that 
Mr. Talbot’s copy and another in my 
sion showed a mysterious erasure on the reverse ¢ 
the title. By the courtesy of Mr. E. J. Evans I hav 
inspected his copy of the November issue; and, as | 
predicted, the words erased prove to be ‘“ Second 
Edition.’”’ At present two issues are known; this 
‘““ second edition ’’ of November, and the ordin 
December issue, which should now be called the thin 
edition (though I see some booksellers are still sell. 
ing it as the first.) Unfortunately the first edition 
remains to be discovered. It is safe to assume tha 
it bears in its colophon some date in 1896 earlier than 
November, though it is just possible that it may have 
been printed early in November. Should any reader 
find himself in possession of this rarity, I shall b 
glad to hear about the discovery. 


A. J. A. Symons 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICE: LONDON, E.C. 3. 


Over 1,700 Offices in England and Wales, 
and several in India and Burmah. 


(31st December, 192 


6.) 
CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED £73,302,076 
CAPITAL PAID UP - 15,810,252 
RESERVE FUND - - 10,000,000 
DEPOSITS,&e. - 347,653,458 
ADVANCES, &. - - 194,757,519 


Colonial and Foreign Department : 20, KING WILLIAM ST., EC.4 
Eastern Department : 14, KING WILLIAM ST., E.C. 4. 


The Bank has Agents and Correspondents throughout 
the British Empire and in all parts of the World, and 
is closely associated with the following Banks: 


The National Bank of Scotland Limited. 
Bank of London & South America Limit a 
Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Lt 
The National Bank of New Zealand, Limited. 
Bank of British West Africa, Limited. ed. 
The British Italian Bankin« Corporation, Limit 
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“|| SOCIOLOGICAL WORKS BY 
MARIE STOPES 


The Great Hope of Civilization 


‘“‘ The nearest approach to a genius of either sex living at the present 
time is Dr. Marie Stopes.’’ THE NEW AGE, 1926 


Married Love 


The ‘* Married Love ”’ series are 
6/ the most important contributions 
to sex knowledge ever published. 
NET They have been translated into 
French, German, Swedish, Dan- 


Contraception 


Its Theory, History and Practice 


12 The Manual for the Medical and 
Legal Professions and all social 
workers. ‘‘Nature’’ says: ‘‘Dr. 

NET Marie Stopes has written a very 


Sex and the Young 


6 Its chapters will be invaluable to 
parents and teachers. The first 
contains a wonderful new idea 
NET and a clean, vital new word— 
“* erogamic ’’—to do duty for the 


ish, Czech, Polish, Roumanian, + good book on birth control . . . clean, fresh idea the best people 
Dutch, Spanish, etc. They have » she compels agreement. . . . Dr. are reaching out toward in their 
been endorsed by most eminent “ Stopes’s experience is so exten- lives to-day. “‘Education” says : 


doctors. They have been praised 
and recommended in every quar- 
ter of the Press. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Ltd., 
24 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C.2 


sive that her opinions must neces- 
sarily carry weight. Some such 
book as this had to be written and 
this is very well written.” 

BALE & DANIELSSON, Ltd. 
83 Gt.Titchfield St.,London,W.1 


“It is a simple but exhaustive 
treatise on a fundamental and 
very difficult subject.” 


THE GILL PUBLISHING Co. 
3-4 Paul Bakehouse Court, E.C.4 


Wise Parenthood A Letter to 
3 /6c. sound Handbook on Birth 


Control for Married People. The Working Mothers 


Pioneer of scientific yet simple 3 d On How to have Healthy Child- 


The Human Body 


(ILLUSTRATED) 
6 / Telling all the things about 


_ NET instruction in this important sub- human bodies all want to know 


ject. Recommended by innumer- 
able medical practitioners to their 
patients. ‘“The Medical Times” 
says: “The author ably presents 
the case for birth control from 
the scientific point of view. .. . 
No medical man or medical 
woman should fail to secure a 
copy and read it carefully.” 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Ltd., 
24 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C.2 


*ren and avoid Weakening Preg- 
nancies. Practical help in the very 
simplest wording for those too 
poor to travel for personal help 
at the free Clinic. To be ob- 
tained from: 


THE MOTHER’S CLINIC, 
108 Whitfield St., London, W.1 


NET and even Huxley did not tell. It 


contains a 7-P’ te Atlas of the 
Human Body and 58 other Illus- 
trations. For young people and 
all who missed a sound training in 
physiology in their youth. 


THE GILL PUBLISHING Co. 
3-4 Paul Bakehouse Court, E.C.4 


Radiant Man, Other Poems 


and a Preface 


3 / Very interesting little poems 


A Banned Play 
Motherhood 


6 _ A guide to young married couples A Preface on the Censorship 


who have children or expect to 
have children, lightening the 5 
onerous task of bearing the child 


about which the ‘* Scotsman ” 
said: “‘ The work in this volume 
NET is always natural and sweet in 


Much discussion has recently re- 
“volved around the Censorship, 


they long for. “Daily Express” 
says: “‘ Messrs. Putnam have the 
root of the matter in them when 
they say that an intelligent study 
of Dr. Stopes’s works (and a 
practical application of their 
teachings) would see the human 
race transformed.” 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Ltd., 
24 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C.2 


and this book should make the 


NET author’s case clear. A stirring 3- 


Act Play dealing with one of 
modern life’s problems stopped 
by the Censor in rehearsal so that 
English people are debarred from 
seeing it, although it is going to 
be produced on the Continent. 


BALE & DANIELSSON, Ltd. 
83 Gt.Titchfield St.,London,W.1 


feeling, and has a pleasing art of 
its own,” and the “ Times”: 
“* Her highest level we think is 
reached in ‘ Tokio Snow,’ ex- 
pressed in stanzas which have a 
curious but very successful rhyme 
scheme.” 


WM. HEINEMANN, LYI&D., 
21 Bedford St., London, W.C.2 


A NEW GOSPEL TO ALL PEOPLES 


First delivered to the Bishops at Lambeth, 1920, Vellum. 2/6 A.L. HUMPHREYS, 187 Piccadilly 
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MOTORING 
ON SIGN-POSTS 


By H. THorNTtTon Rutter 


have done much to draw the attention of the 

Local Authorities to the benefits of better sign- 
posts on the roads to direct travellers on their way. 
When they ask for ‘‘better’’ sign-posts they mean sign- 
posts fitted with finger-boards pointing in the right 
direction, which are easily decipherable. So far, im- 
provements have been made in a certain number of 
newly-erected sign-posts, but these are a minority. 
We are now approaching a season when some fifty 
thousand new car-owners are expected to use the 
highways. Most of these novices will lose their way 
if they rely only on the existing sign-posts. If it were 
not for the subscriptions of private motorists to the 
funds of the Automobile Association, which have 
enabled that society to label the villages and towns 
of Great Britain, the traveller on unknown routes 
would have difficulty in learning the name of any 
village without halting to make inquiry. Our towns 
and villages do not advertise themselves, which may 
be due to their dislike of strangers. The term 
‘foreigner ’’ is still applied to visitors in some 
villages, although they may come from a town not 
twenty miles distant. 


D URING the past twenty-five years motorists 


* 
* * 


Motoring, however, has led many to travel outside 
their own districts. It has also led tourists to take 
greater interest in landmarks and ancient history. But 
few know where these monuments of the past lie or 


even the names of places that contain treasures ¢ 
this character. In order to bring these historie 
mementoes more prominently to the notice of tourists 
it has been suggested that ‘‘ what-to-see ” sign. 
boards should be erected on the roads in the ne; 
bourhood of towns and villages where there are 
objects of historic or other special interest. As my. 
ters are at present, unless a traveller has a good guig 
book and studies it carefully before visiting any pg. 
ticular district, there is always the possibility of pas. 
ing within a few yards of something really wort, 
examining without having the slightest idea that ; 
exists. 


The Royal Automobile Club has suggested a schem 
whereby a firm of publishers of guide books shoul 
prepare artistic sign-boards for erection on the out 
skirts of towns and villages possessing objects of 
archeological interest and ancient historical memorials 
These signs are to be erected by the various loc 
authorities at their own expense, in the hope that 
additional visitors will increase the profits of loca 
tradesmen. Whether such a course will be adopted by 
local authorities is doubtful. Certainly a more gene. 
ous system of sign-posts to point the way to villages 
containing interesting relics of the past is needed if 
tourists are to be snared away from the main roads, 
But it is interesting to note that such a scheme hs 
been started, as once that is known generally further 
assistance may be rendered by motorists. They ar 
not, as a rule, desirous of keeping to themselves al 
the objects created by the beauty of nature or by 
ancient mankind. Even if they live under the shadow 
of old buildings, they are generally willing that other 
motorists should enjoy their beauty. 


PRICE §199 10s. 


L160 
£250 


All models fitted 
FW.B. 


The remarkable Il h.p. 4-door Saloon 


THE CLYNO. ENGINEERING CO. (1922) LTD. 
WOLVERHAMPTON 


London Showrooms and Export Department: 
ROOTES, LTD., Devonshire House, Piccadilly, W.1 
Rootes Service Works: Lodge Place, St. John’s Wood Road, N.W.1 
LOOKERS, LTD., 5-35 Hardman Street, Deansgate, Manchester 


CARS 


on British coachbuilt body. 


Powerful smooth running 
engine. 


Easy (right hand) gear change. 
Perfect suspension. 
Four wide doors. 
Adjustable front seat. 


Phenomenally light 
steering. 


Unusually complete 
equipment. 


* 
| 
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For early deliveries 


consult the 


SUNBEAM 


specialists 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, 
- PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


where a comprehensive range of 


these cars are always on view 


We shall be pleased to 
arrange a trial run at 
your conveniencé, and 
to furnish particulars of 
our self-financed extend- 
ed payments facilities. 


Particular interest is centred round the Sunbeam Chassis fitted 
with genuine Weymann Coachwork, for which Rootes ! td., are the 
Sole Disiributors in Great Britain and the Irish Free "State 


London Service Works: 
Lodge Place, Opposite ‘Lord’s” 


Branches : 
Maidstone, Dorking, Rochester, 
Wrotham, Birmingham (Geo. Heath Ltd.) 


power, 

produced smoothly 
and quietly, is a pro- 
nounced feature of every 
Sunbeam car. There is 
no discordant noise to 
mar the pleasure of 
travelling; only the 
steady rhythm of the 
engine as the car speeds 
on its way. 


3 63 


The one real test which 
enables you to judge this 
outstanding performance 
and quality is to drive 
a Sunbeam yourself 
under actual road con- 
ditions. Select any 
Sunbeam model and we 
will arrange a trial run 
for you—in your own 
district and without obli- 
gation. Then, from per- 
sonal knowledge, you can 
safely make your choice. 


3. 


Six models: 16 h.p. six- 
cylinder to 35 h.p. eight- 
cylinder. Chassis prices 
from £425. Five-seater 
cars from £550. Dunlop 
Tyres standard. 


The Supreme Car 


S SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., 
LIMITED 

MOORFIELD WORKS - WOLVERHAMPTON 

London Showrooms & Export na : 12 Princes St,, Hanover Sq., W. 

Manchester Showrooms - - - - 106 Deansgati 
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during the next six months. Many companies ap 
CITY NOTES doing extraordinarily well, and the whole field is noy gi 
being mined on a scientific basis, which is Producing 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


far-seeing reports on the Stock Exchange, open The Imperial Tobacco Company have issued their 

their February communiqué with some para- | Twenty-fifth Annual Report and Balance Sheet, which 
graphs headed ‘‘Trustification.’? They point out that | in my opinion is an extremely disappointing document, 
trustification is being held out as the rising hope of | The profits earned run into many millions, and from 
an industrial revival this year. In this country, they | a mere figure point of view obviously the combine js 
rightly point out, we are still years behind the German ; a powerful and profitable one; but there are certain 
practice of the ‘‘ cartel,” but the imperial chemical | points on which shareholders will seek information 
fusion, the colliery combinations, the brewing sugar | and will seek in vain. 1926 was a year of astonishing 
and brewery amalgamations were steps taken last | prosperity for the tobacco industry in this country, 
year in the right direction. The depressed ‘‘ heavy” | The figures published by the directors of the Imperial 
industries are even officially encouraged to seek sal- | Tobacco Company do not show that increase of 
vation in trustification. The Lancashire cotton industry | profit which one would have expected in view of the 
is being pressed to sink its troubles in a “‘ cartel.” | above circumstances. The first question that arises js 
in this atmosphere amalgamations are likely to be | has the Imperial Tobacco Company failed to partici. 
the keynote of interest in the industrial share markets | pate in the boom through the growing popularity of 
this year. The latest instance has been the Courtauld | the wares of its competitors, or, have the net figures 
Snia Viscosa agreement, and now the Swedish Match | been reduced by making very conservative allowances 
group is once again attracting attention by giving | for future possible eventualities? Personally, I think 
evidence that the limits of its expansion are not yet | that the second of the above alternatives meets the 
reached. The article proceeds to suggest that a com- | case, but I would like to have seen this referred to jp 
parison between the Swedish Match Trust and the new | the Report. The next question about which share. 
artificial silk combine, which are aptly described as | holders will require information is the present value 
the doyen and parvenu among international trusts, | of investments in associated companies. These stand 
should have special interest for the investor. The | in the balance sheet at over 48,000,000 and a note 
writer states that an international trust generally | adds that the market value of these investments js 
passes through three stages. The first is one of com- | largely in excess of their book value. This item of 
petition and low prices, the second is one of absorp- | £8,000,000 so inadequately expresses the present value 
tion and stable prices, the third is one of virtual | of these shareholdings that its inclusion in the balance 
monopoly and high prices. If ever complete monopoly | sheet is almost farcical. The directors of this great ] 
were attained, says the writer, dissolution would | combine should realize that their shareholders are as 
probably follow at the ..ands of some outraged Gov- | much entitled to know the present position of the 
ernment. Both Courtaulds and Swedish Matches have | Company as the directors themselves. If market 
arrived at the third stage. The first with lightning rumour is correct, and the Imperial Tobacco Company 
rapidity, the second after years of patient laborious | holds among other very valuable share assets consider- 
work. Both are unlikely to run the political risks of ably more than 6,000,000 British American Tobacco 
attaining the paradise of absolute monopoly, but the | shares, the present price of which is not far short of £5 
percentage of the world’s trade of artificial silk held | a share, then I think the shareholders should be it- 
by the one and of matches held by the other must | formed. I would not have the above criticism inter- 
be enormous. I have quoted at such length from | preted by shareholders into advice to sell their shares. 
this article first because it emanates from a source | | have every.reason for believing that the Imperial 
Tobacco Company’s position is such that the shares 
it deals with a subject to whic ave frequent : . 
referred in these The opinion has often 
expressed that the future salvation of trade in this 
country will rest in what is described above as trus- BELGIAN RAILWAYS 
tification. I do not, however, agree with the writer In July, 1926, the Belgian Government created the 
that the third stage of trustification is one of virtual | Société Nationale des Chemins de Fer Belges to take 
monopoly and high prices, and I hope the future will | over the State railways and exploit them for a period 
prove that while he may be correct as to the virtual | of seventy-five years. Preference shares were issued 
monopoly, those controlling the trusts concerned will | of a denomination of 500 Belgian francs each. They 
not inflict high prices on the consumer. Mr. Good- | carry a fixed annual dividend of 6% guaranteed by the 
enough, at the recent meeting of Barclays Bank, | Belgian Government, payable on September 1 each 
adequately summed up the position when he stated | year, free of Belgian taxes, and an extra dividend 
that these amalgamations should be carried out for | derived from half of the net profit after provision for 
the benefit of the consumer and the worker as well | depreciation and other charges. This extra dividend 
as of the owners, and not with the object of raising | is payable after the annual general meeting. Although 
prices in the interests of a comparatively small number | its amount cannot be estimated very definitely, it has 


. LEADING firm of stockbrokers, noted for their | /#?S 


of people at the expense of the community. frequently been stated in the Belgian Parliament an 
in the Belgian Press that it will be at the rate of not 
TINS less than 2.7%. These s500-Franc Preference shares, 


The recovery in the price of the metal has again | with their guaranteed 6% and their possible 8.7% 
drawn attention to tin shares, and the Nigerian | appear an attractive foreign investment at the present 
market has been once more well to the fore. Should | price of approximately 550 francs and for this reason 
tin remain at anything like the present level, I fore- | attention is drawn to them here. 
see the possibility of a Nigerian Tin mining boom Taurus 


NORTH BRITISH AND 


INSURANCE Ltd. tote Funds £32,520,000. Total inoome Exceeds £9,958 
London: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2 Edinburgh: 64 Princes Stree 
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An Austin costs less 
than other cars of 
equal Juxury——— 


This is true of the whole range of Austin Cars, 
“ Twenty,” ‘‘ Twelve ”’ or ‘* Seven.’? They cost 
less to buy and less to run. Test one for your- 
self: the jiocal Agent will gladly arrange it. 
Study the petrol consumption, the power on hills, 
the smooth, luxurious running. Note the comfort 


of the seating, and accessibility of all controls. THE AUSTIN TW ENTY 
Observe the durable upholstery, the excellence of os C A R LTO N ” Ss A LOO N $550 


finish in every detail—and you will very quickly 

become an Austin enthusiast. A sumptuous car providing accommodation 
r 3 for six persons. Four wide doors afford easy 
entrance ahd exit, whilst the window space 
gives clear vision almost all round. 
The front seats are adjustable, and the 
revolving centre seat folds away when 
’ not required. Upholstery is in leather 

or Bedford cord. 


Other Austin Twenty models from 
£450 at Works 


Austin Twelve models from £275 
Austin Seven from £145 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO., LTD., LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM. 
London Showrcoms: 479-483 OXFORD STREET, W.1. (Near Marble Arch). 


and for early deliveries consult 


the Largest Distributors 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
where you are cordially invited to inspect a comprehensive range of Austin Cars. 


Models from £145 to £650 


Payments from under £4 per month. 

Full Particulars of our Special 

“ Austin” Self-financed deferred 

payment terms forwarded upon 
request. 


London Service Works, Lodge Place, Opposite ‘“‘ Lord’s” 
Branches: Maidstone, Dorking, Rochester, Wrotham, 
Birmingham: (George Heath Ltd.) 
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company Meeting 


The Gas Light and Coke 
Company 


Tue Two Hunbrep ORDINARY GENERAL 
MzetinG of the Proprietors of The Gas Light and Coke Company 
was held at the Chief Office of the Company, Horseferry Road, 
Westminster, on February 4. Sir David Milne-Watson, D.L., 
LL.D. (the Governor of the Company) presided. The Secretary 
Mr. W. L. Galbraith, read the notice convening the meeting. 
The Report and Accounts were taken as read. The Chairman 
said : 

The year that has just closed has been a most difficult one 
for all the industries of the country, and not least for the Gas 
Industry. Our accounts have been so much influenced by the 
long coal stoppage that before dealing with them in the usual 
way, I propose, in order to avoid constant reference to the 
stoppage, to say something about it now. 

As you all know, simultaneously almost with the coal stoppage 
a general strike began on May 4. This strike Jasted nine days 
and was a period of great anxiety to the country. This anxiety 
was shared by the Gas Industry, although we felt confident that 
the trouble would not extend to us. Happily, it did not, and I 
should like to say that our Co-partners and men generally con- 
tinued to work satisfactorily during the difficult period. 


THe Coat StToppaGe. 


We had, fortunately, taken the precaution of having good 
supplies of coal at our Works and had a stock equal to two 
months’ consumption. With this supply in hand, and by taking 
steps to increase the make of carburetted water gas, we were able 
to carry on beyond the two months, but as it became apparent 
that the stoppage was going to be a long one, and as it was 
quite uncertain when it would end, the Company were forced 
to begin buying foreign coal. This complete uncertainty was 
one of the chief difficulties of the situation. Week after week, 
month after month passed, accompanied by the usual prophecies 
of the optimists that the trouble would not last much longer. 
Some gave it as their opinion that it would end at the beginning 
of August because no stoppage had lasted longer than three 
months; others thought that the termination of Summer Time 
would see the men back to work; and so on. None, however, 
proved to be correct. We made enquiries from Ministers, 
Government Departments, Trade Union Leaders, and from every- 
one connected with the coal trade, but could get no real 
guidance. The only thing to do, therefore, was to go on buying 
coal. At first prices were quite moderate, but as stocks began 
to get exhausted and supplies from abroad more difficult to 
obtain, prices soared up until at last we were paying as much 
as 90s. per ton for coal delivered. 


THe Wortp RANSACKED FOR COAL. 


We ransacked the world for coal; consignments coming from 
the United States, Canada, Germany, Silesia, Czecho-Slovakia, 
and even from India. As you all know, it was not until 
November 30 that the stoppage came to an end, and, although 
work had been resumed in Warwick, Nottingham, Derby and 
Leicester before that date, this was of little benefit to us, the 
fields from which we mainly receive coal, viz., Durham and 
Yorkshire, being among the last in which a resumption took 
lace and we did not receive our first supplies of contract 
English coal until mid-December. For some time after the 
resumption of work, we had to live largely upon foreign coal 
and our consumers should be thankful that we were able to 
purchase it, because if we had relied upon coal from Durham 
and Yorkshire during the weeks immediately following the end 
of the stoppage, we should have gone aground and there would 
have been no gas in the greater part of London. Contract coal 
is now coming in satisfactorily and we have received the last 
of the foreign coal. 


Tue ImMportTANCE OF STOCKS. 


It is necessary in the winter for a Gas Company of this size 
to have large stocks of coal to meet the exigencies of fogs and 
storms at sea, and when it is realized that in winter we use 
nearly 70,000 tons of coal a week, it will be understood that we 
had a very anxious time towards the end of the stoppage, when 
stocks were running low. 


Payinc THE BILL. 


With regard to the price of gas, we hoped during the first 
months of the stoppage that we might be able to see the 
trouble through without raising the price. As time went on, 


however, it became clear that we could not get through, and 
accordingly the price was_raised from September by the nominal 
amount of 0.2d. per therm, or 1d. per 1,000 cubic feet. It 
soon became apparent that this small increase would not be 
sufficient and we had to announce a further increase early in 
October of 1d. per therm, and when the price of coal had risen 


to the figure already quoted, we were forced to 
another increase of ld. per therm. We felt that it was right 
that those who would use the gas made from this expensive coal 
should pay an adequate price for it and that it would be a mis. 
take to spread the expense over a long period ahead, thus jp, 
posing a burden on future consumers. Speaking in Decemby 
last 1 said that the coal stoppage would cost the Company a 
extra £2,400,000 for coal, against which we hoped to 
£500,000 back in increased price of coke. Now that we 
in a better position to arrive at the full cost of all that this cog 
stoppage has meant to us, it is found that the figures | the 
gave are fully confirmed. As a great deal of the foreign coal 
purchased will be used in the current year the accounts for 197 
will also be adversely affected. This explains the price we ap 
now charging for gas. : 


CominG REDUCTIONS IN PRICE. 


I am glad to be able to say, however, that we are 
getting through our troubles and have already announced ; 
reduction in the price of gas of 1.4d. per therm out of th 
2.2d. per therm by which the price has gone up. The ney 
price is to come into force from March next. 

I think I may be permitted to express the satisfaction w 
feel that we were able to continue the supply of gas unin. 
terruptedly during the seven months’ coal stoppage, and to 
keep up its quality and pressure. Had we not bought foreign 
coal the inhabitants of London would have had a very bai 
time, as many were without coal for months, and regarded 
the Gas Company as their coal cellar. There was a litte 
grumbling momentarily at the increase in price, but this cease 
when it was realized that it had not been raised until the 
fifth month of the stoppage, and then by only a very smal 
amount. At its highest the price of gas has been advanced 
by no more than 23 per cent., and that for one quarter only, 
while we have paid for some of the coal as much as three or four 
times the pre-stoppage prices. We are glad to think that 
the end of March we shall be able so to reduce the price that 
the increase over the pre-stoppage figure will fall from 2 to 
9 per cent., and I hope that well before the end of the year 
we shall be able to get back to a normal price. 


EXPENDITURE ON BusINESS DEVELOPMENT. 


Referring now to the accounts, you will see that on Capitd 
we have spent £570,000 net. The increase in the sale of gas 
for the year permits of an expenditure of capital to practically 
the extent of the amount shown, or, to put it another way, the 
cost of the Capital employed in the business remains at the figure 
of 1s. 9d. per therm of gas sold, which was shown by th 
accounts for the year 1925. 

Turning to the Revenue Account, which is that most affected 
by the coal stoppage, you will see that coal has cost a furthe 
£410,000, as compared with 1925. This increase in cost would 
have been very much larger, but for the fact that the coal 
purchased under contract for the year 1925 was at hight 
prices than the coal so bought in 1926, and that we used 
250,000 tons of coal less than in 1925 by increasing the make 
of water gas. Had we not been able to enlarge the make of 
water gas the extra cost of coal would have been over £1,000,00 
as compared with 1925, instead of the figure I have just give 
you of £410,000. In consequence of this variation in 
method of making gas, the cost of oil was greater by £120,000, 
and of coke, etc., used in the manufacture of water gas by 
£270,000. This increased expenditure takes the place of the 
large extra amount that would have had to be spent had an 
equivalent amount ef coal been used instead of oil and 
for gas-making. The same reason applies to the — 
—in this case a saving—which is shown under the heading : 
wages, the manufacture of water gas involving the em 
of a smaller number of men. 


Hicuer ExpenDITuRE ON EFFICIENT SERVICE. 


Under the heading of Distribution there are increases i 
every item. This is not to be regretted, as it is in this you 
will find the promise of stability for our business in the —_ 
The larger expenditure is also accounted for by the cost 
is included of scrapping old meters, stoves and fires. 7 
policy of scrapping obsolete appliances is a sound =F 
it is only by giving efficient service to the public that we 
hope to extend and continue our business profitably. sane 

The increases in the items of Co-partnership, Annuities 
contributions to Superannuation Funds are explained by 
inclusion of the Brentford Staff. 


INCREASED REVENUE. 


On the other side of the Revenue Account, the receipts — 
gas have risen by £818,000. This is due to the omen : 
increase in business over the year of nearly 2} per cea: 
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the advance in the price of gas during the last few months 
of the year, and to the fact that, by comparison with 1925, 
the price of gas was higher during the June half of 1926. The 
rental of stoves, meters, and fittings together show a satis- 
factory larger revenue of £87,000. Under Residual Products 
are increases from the sales of Coke, Breeze and Tar 
to the extent of roughly £400,000, explained by the highe: 
seg obtained during the coal stoppage. These extra receipts 
ide a further set off to the total cost of the stoppage, the 
full effect of which would otherwise have had to be borne by 
the consumers of gas by way of a higher price. 
Repucep REVENUE FROM SULPHATE. 

One item under the heading of Residuals unfortunately shows 
a decrease—Sulphate of Ammonia—the revenue from which is 
some £28,000 less than in 1925. This is due to the lower 

ice we are now receiving from this product, brought about 

the over-production of nitrogen in the world, a thing which 
may not suit the makers of sulphate, but which, from the point 
of view of the agriculturist, must be considered very satis- 
fgctory, as, by the use of cheap fertilizers, increased quantities 
of food-stuffs can be grown on a given space, a very desirable 
state of affairs in this densely, populated world. That is the 
satisfaction, as citizens, we must derive from the lowering of 
sulphate prices, which are now much below those obtained 
even before the war. I do not see any prospect of a change 
for the better in the position as regards prices. 


Tue Net 

To sum up the year’s working, a credit balance has been 
transferred from the Revenue Account to the Net Revenue 
Account of £1,338,000, as against £1,510,000 for the previous 
year. This revenue profit, together with the £100,000 trans- 
ferred from the Special Purposes Fund (a fund accumulated for 
the purpose of assisting the Company through a crisis such 
as we have just experienced) produces a balance of £677,000 
as against £842,000 in 1925, after providing for interest charges 
for the year and the dividend charges for the June half-year. 
The balance of £677,000 enables us to declare the usual divi- 
dends on the Preference and Maximum Stocks, and a dividend 
at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum on the Ordinary Stock, 
which, together with the necessary contribution to the Redemp- 
tion Fund, absorb a sum of £612,000, leaving £65,000 to be 
carried forward, as compared with the £242,000 brought 


During the year the Company were fortunate in being able 
to raise £1,642,770 5 per cent. Redeemable Debenture Stock 
at 97} per cent. This was a very good issue. It is a long 
time since the Company raised capital, as, for the last 25 years, 
we were able to meet all increased demands for gas by re- 
conditioning instead of extending our existing works. This 
process has now come to an end, and it is a satisfactory sign 
of progress that we have now to utilize more capital for 
expansion of business. At the end of 1925 the Company applied 
to the Board of Trade for an increase in the standard price 
of gas. After an enquiry in March last, the Board of Trade 
raised the standard price from 11d. to 11.4d. per therm. 


Tue Company’s New Act—A Minimum 

We also promoted a Bill for the purpose principally of obtain- 
ing more capital and of being allowed to declare a minimum 
dividend notwithstanding the operation of the Sliding Scale 
provisions. This was passed after a good deal of opposition 
in regard to the Minimum Divdend, and the Bill received the 
Royal Assent in August last. Our borrowing powers are in- 
creased by over £4,000,000, and we have obtained a minimum 
dividend of 5 per cent. in respect of the Ordinary Stock of the 
Company, although in regard to the latter, the House of 
Lords Committee added a proviso that the matter should come 
forward, if required, for revision at the end of every five years. 
Iam sure you will regard a minimum dividend with great 
satisfaction, and agree that it was obtained none too soon. 
With regard to the sliding scale, it should be mentioned that 
the shareholders will still benefit with the consumers when the 
price of gas falls sufficiently to allow of a dividend above 
5 per cent. being declared. Ww? 

ts operation is only suspended when the dividend would 
otherwise fall below 5 per cent. as a consequence of the price 
of gas having been increased. The Company’s stock, had it not 

for the minimum provision would, owing to the recent 
crisis, have sunk to a very low figure and this would have com- 
pletely upset the investing public, who have barely recovered 

their experiences during the war. Had the stock received 
another blow in this way, I do not think we should ever have 
been able again to inspire confidence in gas stocks. It has been 
hard enough during the last year to fight the adverse influence 
of the Electricity Bill promoted by the Government. 
introduction of that Bill in the House of Commons sent down 
our stock by many points. Another provision in our new Act 
is that our Ordinary stock can be transferred in amounts of £1 
instead of £5 on the market both for £100 and £1. This will 
open the door to small investors. 


Tue Evectricrry Act—No Cause FOR ALARM. 

I have already referred briefly to the Electricity Bill. This has 
now become law and it remains to be seen what the effect will 
be on the Electrical Industry. In any case, I feel quite confident 
that, if Gas Undertakings will only do their duty by the public 
and see that the supply of gas is always satisfactory, there is 
little to fear from the shareholders’ point of view as to the 


Tue Royat Visits TO BECKTON AND KENSINGTON. 


I am sure Shareholders will appreciate the great honour their 
Majesties the King and Queen did to the Company when they 
visited our Beckton works in July to inaugurate the new coal 
handling plant. We were favoured with fortunate weather, 
and the King and Queen expressed themselves as very pleased 
and interested with everything they saw. In opening the plant 
the King said: ‘“‘ I am very glad to visit this old-established 
Gas Works at Beckton, and to inaugurate an important addition 
to the plant, for I realize how essential the Gas Industry is to 
the daily life of the community.’’ We were also honoured with 
a visit from the Duchess of York to open the Kensington 
Showrooms and her presence on this occasion was much 
appreciated by the Company. The Showrooms are by unanimous 
consent among the finest gas showrooms in the country. 

1926 was a year of many functions in addition to those 
to which I have already referred. The President of the Board of 
Trade, Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, and Lady Cunliffe-Lister, very 
kindly came to Fulham and inaugurated our new coal handling 
plant there. We have constructed a wharf at Fulham at which 
we unload coal from our own steamers. We already have two 
ships running there and a third is being built. A very large 
economy is effected by bringing coal up the Thames by steamer 
direct to Fulham and not having to transfer the coal to barges 
at Beckton. 

A New Epucationat CENTRE. 


Finally, we are much indebted to Sir George Hume, Chairman 
of the London County Council, for coming to open our new 
premises at Nine Elms, named Watson House, in which we 
have established our new training shops for the teaching of our 
fitter apprentices and others. It is essential, of course, to have 
good gas and efficient apparatus, but you must also have expert 
workmen to fix the apparatus, and these we hope to get through 
our training centre. 

The amalgamation with Brentford was completed on January 
1, 1926. The works in some cases are in need of reconstruction 
to which we shall devote ourselves, and we are also taking 
steps to improve the supply of gas generally in the Brentford 
district. The Brentford Company were handicapped with diffi- 
culties in regard to the restriction of their works and the inability 
to get another site on the river. It is now possible, however, 
to re-arrange the avenues of supply, part of the district of that 
Company being served by the existing works of the Gas Light 
and Coke Company. 

The past year has been one of the most trying for the staff 
and workers generally. They have all risen splendidly to the 
occasion and it would be invidious to single out any one 
individual or department for praise. To all of them the hearty 
thanks of the Directors are accorded. 


Tue InpustriaAL 


With regard to the general industrial position, there is no 
doubt that the events of the past year dealt a very serious blow 
to the trade of the country, and it is no wonder that at present 
everyone is thinking and talking of means to prevent a recur- 
rence of these troubles. Innumerable associations and societies 
are being formed with the object of promoting peace and good- 
will in Industry, and at most Shareholders’ meetings Chairmen 
are expressing views on the subject. It has never been a habit 
to enter into politics from this Chair, and I propose to say 
nothing of a political character to-day. 

There can be no objection to the formation of associations 
and societies to discuss Industrial Peace, but that does not make 
it less desirable for each business to try to solve the problem 
for itself in its own way. Such individual efforts are more likely 
to bear fruit than grandiose schemes. 

We in this Company have done what we can to secure 
industrial peace, and I think successfully, as the events of the 
last few years have proved. In 1909 we started our Co-partner- 
ship Scheme and there are now 14,500 Co-partners, holding over 
£600,000 Ordinary Stock. They have thus acquired a sub- 
stantial interest in the capital of this business. We have also 
done a great deal in other ways to re-introduce the personal 
touch which we are generally told has been lost in large under- 
takings. We have instituted various funds for the social 
welfare of the workers generally and these funds are largely 
administered by the men themselves. We have formed a Sports 
Association, of which there are 5,000 members, and have six 
Sports Grounds where all ranks are brought together. 

These things all taken together certainly produce the right 
spirit, and I feel certain that what we and some others have 
done in this direction could be extended to a large number of 
businesses and thus through individual efforts help to arrive 
cumulatively at a good feeling generally throughout the nation. 
I can only say in conclusion that I hope that the year on which 
we have just entered will be free from industrial trouble and so 
give the Industry of the country an opportunity of enjoying a 
period of prosperity. (Loud applause.) 

The Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts. 

TRIBUTE TO THE GOVERNOR. 


Mr. Henry Woodall, M.Inst.C.E. (Deputy-Governor), in 
seconding the resolution, said: Ladies and Gentlemen—It is 
unusual for the Deputy-Governor to take up any of the time of 
the meeting, but this is not an ordinary occasion, for it is the 
first time our Governor has addressed us under his new title of 
Sir David Milne-Watson. (Applause.) I am sure you, ladies 
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and gentlemen, will be glad to know how much appreciated this 
honour is, not only by Sir David’s many friends, but by the 
gas industry generally and by the staff and workmen of this 
great company. (Hear, hear.) I will only detain you a few 
minutes and, therefore, I cannot even name the Associations and 
Committees over which our Governor presides and the great 
number of functions he attends in connexion with our industry. 
I will only say that, whenever his valuable advice or assistance 
is required it is readily given. (Applause.) There is no one 
who realizes more fully than Sir David the necessity of our all 
working together for the common good, and it is for these 
on other reasons that the gas industry welcomes most 
heartily the honour bestowed upon our Governor. 

Sir David has had many hundreds of letters of congratulation, 
but I am confident that nothing has pleased him more than the 
pleasure the workmen in the company expressed on hearing the 
good news. Last week I went to Beckton with the Governor, 
and during our progress round the works the men collected at 
various points to cheer him and offer him their congratulations. 
This spontaneous, hearty and unexpected greeting indicated very 
clearly the good feeling and good will which exists throughout 
the company. (Applause.) This good feeling, which Sir David 
has done so much to create and increase, is perhaps his most 
important work. Good feeling and good understanding are not 
as general among masters and men as we could wish, but it is 
that, and that alone, which will bring prosperity and happiness 
to the ‘individual and the nation. (Applause.) 

The resolution was then put to the meeting and carried 
unanimously. 

The dividends recommended were approved, and the retiring 
directors and the auditors were re-elected. 

A vote of thanks to the Governor and the other directors, as 
well as to the officers and employees of the company, was pa 
with acclamation, and the Governor was heartily congratulated 
on the honour which had been conferred upon him. 

The Governor briefly responded, and_ the 
terminated. 
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Kinemas 
§TOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme) 


Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. February 14, 15 and 16 
IVOR NOVELLO and JUNE in 
LODGER" 


By Mrs, Belloc Lowndes 


REGINALD DENNY in 
“ TAKE IT FROM ME,” etc. 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday. February 17, 18 and 19 
POLA NEGRI, NOAH BEERY and ROBERT AMES in 
“THE CROWN OF LIES” 


PATSY RUTH MILLER and CLIVE BROOK in 
“WHY GIRLS GO BACK HOME,” etc, 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL 


Schools 


TIBBERTON COURT, 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


tory School for Boys. Thirty-two acres of beautiful 
grounds. Light and lofty classrooms and dormitories. 
Covered swimming bath. Electric light. 
Prospectus and all particulars from the Headmaster, H. H. 
Gairdaer, B.A. (B.N.C., Oxford). 


— 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA 
The Church Education Corporation offers two open Scholar- 
ships (senior for girls under 15 and junior under 13) of £440 
and £30 respectively, for entrance September, 1927. Last day 
of entry for examination, March 5 


For particulars apply to the Seermary, 34 Denison House, 
Westminster, London, S.W.1. 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK. 

To commemorate the 1,300th Anniversary of the School two 
additional Entrance Scholarships value £50 will be open for 
competition on July 12 and 13. Boys must have been under 14 
on January 1, 1927. 

Full particulars from S. M. Toyne, M.A., Headmaster. 
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OTEL ELIZABETH, 12 Craven Hill Gardens, Lancaster 
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12s. 6d. per day; 8s. 6d. bed and breakfast. Paddington 
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ENTAL FATIGUE, “ Nerves.” A very quiet and rest- 

ful Home with help and attention. Men only. Mental 

specialist attends. South Beacon, Hadlow Down, Uckfield, 
Sussex. Telephone: Hadlow Down 16. 


Tuition 


RABIC AND TURKISH.—Tuition, Translations, Private or 
Class. Practical Native Professor ; new method ; no books. 
Arabic, 46 Great Russell Street, W.C. 


Shipping 


Pe O and BRITISH INDIA Co.'s 
Passenger and d Freight Services. 


Under Contract ger A.M. 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA 


Lendon, S. Brelghe 1 Business: 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 
BI. Agents, CO.. 123 Leadenhall Street, 8.C3. 
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DICKENS AND DICKENSIANA 
David Copperfield. First ed., orig. cloth. 1850. £2 10s. 
Little Dorrit. First ed., orig. cloth. 1857. £2 10s. 
Sketches of Young Couples. First ed., cloth. 1840. 27s. 6d. 
The Chimes. First ed. Fine copy. 1840. £2 2s. 
Oliver Twist. First American ed. New York, 1839. 35s. 
The Dickensian. 16 vols. Cloth. 1905-20. £5 5s. 
Plays and Poems. First collected ed. 2 vols. 1885. 2ls. 
Ward. The Real Dickens Land. Extra illus. 1904. 25s. 
Shepherd’s Bibliography of Dickens. Scarce. 7s. 6d. 
The Letters of Dickens. First ed. 2 vols. 1880. 21s. 
Kitton on Charles Dickens. Illus. 1902. 10s. 6d. 
Forster’s Life of Dickens. 2 vols. 1911. £2 2s. 
Nicoll. The Problem of Edwin Drood. N.D. > 
Pugh. The Dickens Originals. First ed. 1912. 
Chesterton. Appreciation and Criticisms of Charles Dickens. 

First ed. 1911. 165s. 

Lehman. Charles Dickens as Editor. 1912. 15s. 
Perugini. The Comedy of Charles Dickens. 1906. 16s. 

If you are not an ardent Dickensian let us know the authors 
whose books you wish to collect; our stock embraces them all. 
WANTED.—Harford’s Fan, 3 vols., 1892. 

Siluriensis. Anatomy of Tobacco, 1884. 

John Sinjohn’s Books. 

Galsworthy. Forsyte Saga, limited ed. 

G. B. Shaw. Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant, 1898. 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Greville Worthington), 


John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
YOU MUST HAVE COAL 


Trucks direct from Colliery to Stations anywhere at whole- 
sale prices for cash. House, Kitchen, Steam, Anthracite, Coke 
(Gas Furnace Foundry.) 

Write: Wm. D. Farrar, Colliery Offices, Leckhampton, Glos. 

Telephone : 2220 Cheltenham. 


ONEY IN WRITING SONGS.—Send your best poems 

for expert advice. No fees. Music set free to verses suit- 

able for publication on royalty basis. Strand Music Co., 
203 Strand, London, W.C.2. 


EAL HARRIS, Lewis and Shetland Homespuns. Direct 
from the makers. Any length cut. Patterns free. State 
shade desired.—NEWALL, 138 Stornaway, Scotland. <t 


ORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths and | 
Ponds, rectangular or crazy for rustic work, steps and 
coping, rockery.—Geo. Vint & Bros., Quarry Owners, Idle, 
Bradford, Yorks. 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 

parish of 8,000 People, by sending cast-off clothing, boots, 

or “rummage ’’ of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. 
Mary's Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY 


Until March 5. Exhibition of 
FLEMISH AND BELGIAN ART (1300-1900) 


Mon. to Fri. 10-6. Saturday 10-8. 1/6. 


Literary 


ITERARY: Novels, Children’s Stories, Poems, Plays, 
wanted for volume publication by Claude Stacey, 7. 
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buy the best 


pinions differ as 

opinions will, but 
behind all differences 
of opinion there is 
a feeling in the mind 
of the public that 
however good the 
others may be, it 
always pays in the 
end to buy the best 
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